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gC F’The most splendid civic procession, perhaps,} ANTancric rxpepiTIoN. Upon inquiry at the navy 
ever exlribited in America, took place in_ this city, yes- | department, we learn that no order has yet been issued 
terday, the 4th of July, on the occasion of laying the first for the rcturn of the Hornet, with a view to equip herfor 
ercorner stone of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road, by | the exploring expedition to the South seas. ‘Ihis vessel 
Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, the most interesting in-} has becn designated, however, for that purpose, and will 
dividual uow living in the United States. Between fif+) be ordered home from her present cruising ground with- 
ty and sixty different associations appeared with their ban-{ out delay. It is not yet determined who will be appoint= 
ners,cars and various insignia, all farnished in the most} ed to command her. (Nut. Lntel. 
beautiful and appropriate manner, of which a full account 
wiil be given hereafter. The concourse of spectators, 
citizens and strangers, was exceedingly great, and a glo- 
rious tribute was paid to one arm of the triumphant 
AMERICAN SYSTEM—internal improvement, in dis- 
praying a en a and aah there was constant succession of thunder claps whieh 
Geretl, Gn tacks tava Sinan Grab + hesti — | 2ppcared to come with the lightning and not dehind it. 
sPENAENCE_ INDEPENDENCE rippry. | Lhe lightning struck a schooner Mm Kast river (name net 
INDEPENDENCE-IN DEPENDENCE--INDEPEN- | known}, the ship Ajax lying at Coenties slip, and @ bri 
DENCE,—was shewn in every movement; and a strong | )_; : . eg § i stg fags ot ‘Ps et E 
el ©/ lying atthe same place. It is said (a singular fact if true) 
“‘demonstration” made that the revolution was over; that | 2S - T : \ 5 det 
ctu, eee mae” a he Iniel jocti. | teetit struck the pavemert in Dey street and tore it up 
the people of the U, States, ealled to the Inghest desti-| fo). some fect. It also strucka louse in Lewis st. We 
nics, would protect themselves, and no longer suffer their | have heard of no lives lost 
prosperity to rest upon the legislation of forcign Gowersy | : : rates 
and that if these will not exchange labor for Inbor with 
us—if they will not accept dread in exchange for calieocs;; Macca Cuuncx, Pa. one of those villages in Pcan- 
we will consume our bread at home, they keeping their! sylvania, which have arisen as it were by magic, is in the 
calicoes for themselves. We are ‘“‘north ofthe Poto-{ Vicinity of the celebrated coal mines, and contains nearly 
mac,’ the boundary prescribed by factionists in the south, | LOvd inhabitants, 150 to 200 dwellings, 4 saw mills, 1 
(see page 300), and wi// judge for ourselves what is best | grist mill, sevcral stores, and a large hotel, 50 feet long. 
fitting to the condition in whieh we are placed, support- | and 40 wide, well kept by acivil landlord, with addition- 
ing the prosperous sisterhood of egricudture, manufuc- | al buildings, containing 37 lodging rooms and stabling for 
tures and commerce, and their agent éaternal tmprove-: 125 horses; 140 coal wagons, cach containing from 32 tu 
snent, : to 40 ewt. of coal, descend daily on the rail way from the 
This oceurrence has cousiderably affected the business! mine, in tracks of 28 wagons, which perform 5 trips per 
of the Reersrer for the present week, and prevented an | day, 15 mules draw up the empty wagons.—There are 
uttention to some things that would have otherwise been! 3 pleasure wagons for the accommodation of persons who 
noticed. wish tosee the mines, and the surrounding scenery, 
EcF-We have omitted to notice, that Peter B. Pore j which is said to be picturesque and beautiful, 
fer, esy. the new sceretary of war, and William Clark, } 
esq. the new treasurer 0! ‘he United States, have entered | 
upon the performance of the duties c. “heirwvespective of- | 
flecs. 





New York. On Saturday afternoon last, New York 
was visited with one of the most violent thunder storms 
whieh it has for years experienced. ‘he rain fell in tor- 
rents for about an hour, during the wholc of which time, 
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Lowrit. Twelve hundred females, between the ages 
of 12 and 30, are employed in the cotton factories at this 
| | new vill.ze in Massachusetts. ‘They are healthy, cheer 

A public dinner has been given to Charles F’. Mercer, fuland moral. It has not been found necessary to dis- 
esq. atGeorgetown, and one to Mathew Carey, esq. at; miss one of this great number for improper conduct 
Lexington, Ky. of which an account shall be given here- The fact is, that the females employed in the factories 
after, being duc to the first, as the faithful chairman of the | are more virtuous and correct than the mass of the popu- 
committee of the house of representatives on roads and | 
éanals; and to the second, as the disinterested and able | should be—and every one makes the character of her 
friend of domestic industry. ' establishment a common cause. Many of them accumu- 

Having inserted the primitive charges against My. late handsome Little sums of money “to begin the worl! 
Clay, we now give the additional papers which he-has #,"—and the whole are neatly and well clothed. 
thought proper to publish in his defcnee; and, however | 
uuxious we are that this subject should be closed mour} Gronersa. Olives of a very excellent quality, are 
paper, we shall give place to any statement trom princl- | abundantly raised on Cumberland island, and sold at 75 
fals which may appear in opposition te the matters now | cents per bushel. If they were extensively caltivated, 
published. they would much relieve the ‘‘hard times” of the pliant 

Vinctxia. We rejoice execedingly to hear a strong! ers whose soil and climate is fitted for their production, 
voice from this state, in favor of internal improvements. | and the oil would furnish a valuable article for the in- 
Many of the counties have appointed delegatcs to meeta| ternal trade of our country, great quantities being used 
convention at Charlottesville, on the 14th inst. to take this! in the woollen manufactorics. 

Vital subjcet into consideration, and we hope that, instead A valuable bed of coal has been discovered near Ma- 
of a‘*Firginia inquiry,” a practical result will follow it; | rion, in Twiggs county, Georgia. It is hailed as a dis- 
that instead of words there wil} be work's, and that spiit- | cowney inore valoabie, as it-e, than if ofeilttr or gold. 
lings of rocks, to make roads and canals, and elcar Our | ‘The south abounds with all that is needful for the eom- 
the beds of rivers, will take the place of spliungs of) ge ang rosperity of its inhabitants—the plodding genius 
‘airs; that though late, Virginia may prefer practice to | 0193, detatigable industry of the east are only wanting to 
theory, and profit according to the mestimable advan- render this region of the United States, among the rich- 
tages which nature has gramted to render the state the ont tn the cane d = 
richest in the union—the most prosperous and the most - 
happy. But the ‘‘old man and his deeds,”—the sleepy a. ae a ~ 
king “rer vs aLoNE,” must give place to a new sove- Mipprrrowy, Con. has 12 mamufactories, employ iis 
reign, ‘“@ONORABLE ZABOR;” else every effort will prove | about 400 persons—viz: a cotton tactory with 2000 spits 
abortive, Ten thousand addresses will net move a sin-| dles—a comb factory employing 50 | persous—two 
gic pebble stone. muskets and rifles, aud one of péstols, in highest reputs 
Vou. XXNTY~No. 29, 


lation from whence they are drawn. Itis necessary they 
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tion—two paper mills—three manufactories of machine- 

—a manufactory of rules and Gunter scales, of supe- 
rior quality and in large quantities—a woollen factory, 
requiring 100,000 Ibs. of wool annually, to which is ap- 
pended a manufactory of cards. 

Tue CUMBERLAND ROAD is ina very ruinous statc— 
in some places almost impassable, and, without some per- 
manent provision made by congress, this noble national 
work will be lost to the public use. With a view 
to this object, the legislature of Pennsylvania, at its 
last sitting, passed the following resolutions which, as it 
respects that state, do away the conséitutional objections 
heretofore urged against the erection of toll-gates. 
Resolutions relative to the sppele of the Cumberland 

road. 

Beit resolved by the senate and house of representatives 
of the commonwealth of Pennsylvaniain general assem- 
bly met, ‘That the government of the United States be, 
and the same is hereby, authorised to erect toll-gates on 
that portion of the Cumberland road which is within the 
limits of this commonwealth, enforce the collection of 
felis, aad, generally, to do and perform any and every 
other act and thing which may be deeme:' necessary to 
jasure the permanent repair and preservation of the said 
toad: provided, that no higher tolls be imposed or exact- 
ed than may be sufficient for the purpose aforesaid, and 
that the amount of such tolls shall be applied exclusively 
to the repair of the said road, within the state of Penn- 
sylvania. f 

And be it further resolved by the autharity aforesaid, 
That the governor be, and he is hereby, required to 

transmit the foregoing resolution to the president of the 
United States, to be, by him, laid before congress. 





NEw course oF TraDE.—By the Ellsworth, Maine, 
paper it appears that the West India islands are not des- 
titute of their usual supplies of provisions from the Uni- 
ted States, since the prohibition of the direct intercourse 
between them, although the trade is carried on through a 
circuitous rout, to the loss of freight to our shipping, 
and to the augmented cost of the consumer. Droves of 
cattle (says the Courier) continue to pass through this vil- 
Tage almost daily, many of Which consist of from 50 to 
100 head of large, handsome oxen as we ever saw col- 


— a ., 


Se 


(and no? z// then), the proposed amount of 1s per yard 
was agreed to be paid. 

Thus wasa lot of cloths which was sold as perfect 9 
private sale at 10s 6d—but found to be so defective tha: 
the purchasers were unwilling to keep them at any 
price—resold at auction with all their imperfections, 4 
13s 6d, or 50 percent. higher than when they were be. 
lieved to have been dyed with indigo. Perhaps the aq. 
vocates of the auction system can answer me one ques. 
tion. Who pays this excessive price which is obtained 
by the foreigner through the auctions, which is realized 
immediately and sent out of our country? Who is it but 
the industrious farmer and mechanic of the north, and 
the planter of the south—men who come to their mer. 
chants in a spirit of confiding honesty, and who do not 
expect to give halfa dollar a yard more for a coat for thei; 
wivesand daughters because tt was bought at auction. 
and willwear blue one week and brown the next. . 
[We have seen many specimens of these changeable 
goods. Ifthey were of acknowledged American manu. 
facture, how would a/l our makers of woollen goods be 
denounced!—but being British, the people say ‘‘all’s 
fair in trade.”? There is a great deal in being accustomed 
to be cheated!} 

THe FarMine'ron canat. On the 20th ult. the first 
canal boat, called James Uillhouse, was launched at 
Farmington, Ct. on the canal at that place, under a salute 
of artillery, with a band of music, &c. <A party of two 
hundred ladies and gentlemen embarked on board, and 
were drawn by a team of four decorated grays a fey 
miles on the new channel opened to commence in tha: 
direction. They cvossed the Farmington river on ay 
aqueduct 36 fect in height, partook of refreshments on the 
excursion, and returned at sunset, amid the acclamation; 
of a large concourse of spectators assembled on the ra- 
tionally joyful occasion. 

AT ORANGE FARM, two miles from Baltimore, may l¢ 
seen a pump worked by asmall pointer dog. This pum) 
is more than fifty feet inlength, and the working of it was 
heretofore the fatiguing labor of twomen. ‘T’o the dog i 
is mere play. He at his pleasure, either walks, trots, 0: 
lies down. When only walking, there is a sufficient dis. 
charge of water for all the purposes of a diary. ‘The 





tected in such numbers. Some’of those cattle are for the 
consumption of the provinces, and others for the West 
India islands. One of the partners of an American house 
at St. Andrews, informed us a few weeks siuce, that 
their sales of live stock amounted in 1827, to $20,000, 
most of which were for the Bermuda market; and that 


they had, within five weeks preceding our interview, | 


farnished $6,000 worth for the same place. 





Axuabama. Congress has allowed 400,000 acres of 
land to this state for internal improvements. ‘The clear- 
ing out of the famous Muscle Shvuals, or the making of a 
canal round them, will probably be the first great object 
attended to. 





BgENerir oF auctions! A late number of the Au- 
fienal Advocate has the following statement— 

The circumstance stated a day or two since in the 
Daily Advertiser, tending to establish the fact that goods 
are often sold much dearer at auction than at private sale, 
were very much to the point, but not more so than another 
fact which I shall state. Messirs.—k—, in Pearl street, 
bought of Mr.—, a foreign merchant or agent, at private 
sale, a considerable quantity of pelisse cloths at 10s 6d 
the yard—they were handsome goods and weresinyoiced 
and sold as indigo blues. ‘hey were soon resold by the 
— street merchants to their country customers; 
and net until they were all or nearly all sold, was 
it discovered that the dyes were spurious—they 
were logwood blues. The gentlemen immediately wrote 
to their friends advising them ot the deception and re- 
quested that all the cloths should be immediately return- 
ed. A large proportion were sent back to them—re- 
warped to the owners, and 1s a yard demanded as pro- 
fit which would have been obtained had they been sound 

They were now sent to auction and sold at 13s 


per y 


~Wlesers. —K—with no small degree of triumph, and then 


water never ceases to flow, but during the very shor 
lintervals, when the dog may be lying down. From it: 
| thus flowing, it has become very cold and sweet; and i 
is thence believed, that the water of most pumps woull 
| be thus greatly ‘mproved. 
| ‘Lhe principal benefit, however, held out to the con- 
tuunity from this apparatus, is that every farmer may hav: 
-al the most convenient place, near his house, a diary» 
| complete as ifhe hada good spring on the identical spot 
‘fhe water from the pump, will, indeed, be more abu 
| daut, and generally much colder than waterfrom a spriug 
| ‘The dog, to be kept in motion, requires not the 4 
tention of any person; all that is necessary, is occasion: 
| ly to give him a drink. | 
‘Phe pointer has been selected only on aecount of li 
sprightliness, 
| ‘This apparatus costs only about 35 dollars, and there 


fore it is within the reach of every landholder. It mij, 


| moreover, be erected not only by all in the country, "RR 


by many in our cities. (Amer. Farmer. 





Conrempr or count. Fhe New York Americt 
says—A case of contempt ou the part of a jury empa 
uelled to try a civil case, was this day noticed and pu! 
ished by the presiding judge, Edwards. 









See en rene 
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It scems that at the close of a long trial, the jury we" 
out in the usual way on Monday afternoon; and finding * 
ter some delay, that they were not likely to agree, the! 
recorded that circumstance in writing, sealed it up, in Ui 
form of a sealed verdict—and as such, mr the office’ 
having them in charge neglected his duty), they ™° 
have represented it to him and thereupon dissolve ; 
Upon opeving the sealed paper in court yesterday mor’) 
ing, the judge ascertained the import, and thereupoo 4) 
prised the jury that they had been guilty ofa contempt , 
which he must notice. He postponed any decision how 














ard, the result of the sales communicated to! ingh rn 
imadverting upon the defeat of justice, to which suc" 





ever till this morning. Accordingly, to day, after a2" 
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roceediag as that adopted by the jurors led, and upon 
its extensive mischievous consequences, he fined each of 
themin the mitigated sum of twenty-five dollars. 





A SLAVE VESSEL, called the BON JESUS!!! witha 
full cargo of human beings, from Africa for Brazil, was 
lately captured by a Buenos Ayrean privateer. 





Puysicians’ Britis. It has been decided by the su- 
preme court of Pennsylvania, that the right of physicians 
to priority of payment, by the laws of that state, for his 
whole bill for services rendered, whether in the /ast ill- 
ness of persons deceased, or otherwise, is valid. 





‘Tue vranirr. The packet ship Silas Richards, arrived 
at New York on the 30th ult. the day previous to which 
the operation of the new tariff commenced, thereby sav- 
ing upwards of fifty thousand dollars in the amount of 
duties on her cargo, principally for the benefit of British 
agents. —— 

ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION. We accidently omitted to 
give place to the interesting remarks of Mr. Reed on 
offering his resolutions authorising an exploring expedition 
to proceed to the South sea,—but from the increasing 
attention bestowed upon this interesting subject, we have 
concluded to give them a place, even at this late day. 

Mr. Reed moved the tollowing resolutions: 

“ Resolved, Vhat it is expedient for one of our small 
public vessels to be seut to the Pacific ocean and South 
sea, to examine the coasts, islands, harbors, shoals, and 
reefs, in those seas, and to ascertain their true situation 
and description. 

‘¢ Resolved, ‘Vhat the president of tie United States 
be requested to send one of our small public ships into 
those seas for that purpose, and that le be requested to 


afford such facilities as may be within tiie reach of the | 


wavy department, to attain the object proposed; provid- 
ed it can be effected without prejudive to the gencvral in- 
terests of the uavalservice; and provided, it mmay be done 
without further appropriations during the preseut year.”’ 

The speaker having risen to put the question, Mr, 
Hoffnan, chairman of the committee ou naval affairs, 


moved to lay them on the table, but withdrew his mos | 


tiun at the request of Mr. eed, who gave unm inte- 
vesting exhibit of the motives which induced him to 
move the resolutions, viz: Some time ago, petitions 
were presented to this house from the inhabitants of 
Nantucket, and alsofrom New Bedford, in Massachu- 
setts, praying that the Pacific ocean and South sea, might 
be explored, and that the islands, shores, reefs, and 
shoals, might be surveyed in an accurate aud authentic 
manner. ‘hey further stated, that then voyages have 
been extended, within a few years, from Peru and Chili, 
to New Zealand and the Isles of Japan. ‘The risk and 
losses have thereby been greatly increased. A number 
of ships have been lost, with their crews, no doubt upon 
the rocks aud shoals, without one peison’s escaping to 
tell the news. The imsurance in those scas, asl am in- 
formed, is nearly twice as nruchas inthe Atlantic. The 
amount aud value of the whale fishery is not inconside- 
rable. ‘There are now engaged in that fishery in the 
Pacific ocean, one hundred und fifty ships, amounting to 
more than terty thousand tons, requiring a capital of 
more than three millions of dollars, and employing more 
than three thousaud seamen. ‘hose engaged in the fur 
trade, and all other commerce in the Pacific, which is 
now very considerable, and is rapidly increasing, are 
deeply interested in the resolution now under considera- 
tion. Commerce, the farming interest, the mauutactur- 
ing interest, ave all dceply interested in the safe naviga- 
tion of those vast seas; in fact, our whole country is di- 
veetly or indirectly interested. ‘The proposed measure, 
therefore, is one well calculated to save lives and proper- 
ty, and to further and extend our prosperity. 1 liold in 
iu my hand, (continued Mr. R.) a chart on which is traced 
the routes of the whaling ships. They extend from 
Cape Horn, in the Pacific, six thousand miles north, 
aud westerly, ten thousand miles to the Japan Isles, Asia, 
and New Holland. I also hold in my hand a newspaper, 
printed some time since at Nantucket, giving an account 
of twohundred islands, reefs, and shoals, never surveyed 
or laid duwn, onany chart. ‘These island and shoals, &c. 








ships, but they did not possess either the means or time 
to survey them with accuracy. But I forbear, said Mr. 
R. to trespass on the patience of the house, by going in- 
tothe consideration of the subject further; I know our 
ume will not justify it. The resolves now under conside- 
ration | drew up with care, endeavoring to avoid all oc- 
casion of complaint or amendment. it is the mere exe 
pression of an opinion that it is expedient to make the 
proposed survey and examination, provided it can be 
done without prejudice to the naval service; and provid- 
ed it can be done without additional appropriation for 
that service during the present year. I forbear to say 
more. [hope the resolution may pass. 

Some further remarks were made upon the subject; 
when Mr. Hoffman having renewed his motion to lay the 
resolutions on the table, it was negatived without a count. 

Mr. Sawyer advoeated the measure, as contributing tu 
our stock of geographical knowledge. Mr. Gilmer, at the 
conclusion of the remarks of Mr. S. arose to address the 
house, but the hour having expired, the debate was ar- 
vested by the speaker. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

‘The conduct of Russia towards ‘Turkey has received 
the sanction of the British government, it being desirous 
tor the fulfilment of the treaty of the 6th of July, and *‘to 
avoid interlereing with the internal concerns of another 
country.”? 

A difference of opinion is said to prevail among the 
members of the ministry, and that in consequence there- 
of Mr. Huskisson, sir Charles Grant and lord Palmer« 
sion, have resigned. The origin of the misunderstand'ng 
is uot distinctly known, though it is said that the votes of 
Mv. Huskisson on the East Retford disfranchisement 
Lal’, gave offence to Mr. Peel. 

By adccument laid before the house of commons, the 
Bank of England has always 4 millions of the public moe 
ney in the shape of averages in its hands. 

A great retrenchment debate took place in the come 
mons, Ou the 16th May. It appears that the committee 
had set 43 days, examined 38 witnesses, ordered 337 ac- 
couuts, and printed 2000 sheets of documents and evi-« 
dence, Some curious disclosures had taken place. 

‘Lhe Courier says that in the present temper of the 
commons, it is unlikely that a bill im favor of the Catho- 
lus will pass. 

‘The report of the committee on the corn laws has beey 
ugreed to, and the bill ordered to be read a third time 
on the 30th May. Several amendments were rejected 
in committee, and the original resolutions prevailed. 

There has been a conference between the house of 
lords and commons, on sir F. Burdett’s motion on the 
Catholic question. It is now before the former body. 

A bill is under discussion in the house of commons, 
graute g £35000 per ann, to the eldest son of Mr. Canning, 
RUSSIA AND TURKEY, 

Russia is making great preparations for the prosecu- 
tion of her designs upon ‘Turkey. It is said that she never 
displayed such a foree—noteyen in the war with France. 
A division of the imperial guards, 30,000 strong, left St. 
Petersburgh on the 13th April. 

It is also stated, that 50,000 more took up their march 
from the vicinity of St. Petersburgh at the same time. 
His majesty the emperor set out for Odessa on the7th May, 
and the army crossed the Pruth at 4 o’clock in the morn- 
ing of the same day. In addition to the enormous force 
already collected, we notice an edict of the emperor for 
the levy of two recruits for every 300 men throughout 
the whole empire, a few provinces in the vicinity of the 
seat of war excepted. The first operation of the Rus- 
sians, is expected to be an attack on Galatz, a fortified 
town at the confluence of the Pruthand the Danube. It 
was once before taken by the Russians, in 1790. It is alsu 
thought that the provinces of Asiatic Turkey would be 
invaded from Armenia. 

The grand Russian army intends to follow the line of 
the coast of the Black Sea from Galatz. They will pe- 
netrate between Varna and the Thermopylz of Schumla. 
The greatest obstacle is Bazardjik. They will be sup- 
ported on the left by their fleets ou the Black sea. There 
is nothing of much importance to interrupt their passage 





uave been discovered from time to time by the whale /to Constantinople. 
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The empress of Russia was to have set out for Odessa 
on the 10th of May. 

The latest accounts from Turkey represent a great 
portion of the Turkish troops as mere raw youths of trom 
2 to 18 years of age, who had been forced into the ser- 
vice by the severe orders of the sultan, commanding all 
from that age to 60 to be included in the general con- 
scription. 

* The Austrian government is said to have made an im- 
portant communieation to all the German courts relative 
‘to the affairs of the cast. A declaration is expected to 
be published very shortly. 
FRANCY. 

It is announced that a treaty of peace has been signed 

between France and Algiers. 
PORTUGAL. 

On the 3d May, Don Miguel issued a decrce for con- 
‘voking the cortes, according to the ancient and funda- 
mental lawsofthe monarchy. ‘The decree was transmit- 
ted by the viscount Santarem, the minister for foreign af- 
fairs, to the different foreign ministers. ‘The transmission 
of the decree for convoking the cortes, must be viewed 
as an official declaration to foreign powers, that the con 
stitution is no longer in existence, and that Don Miguel 
does not mean to be any longer bound by its obligations. 
The foreign ministers considered it in this light, and sent 
@ joint note to the minister, declaring that all intercourse 
with the government must be considered as suspended 

until they had received further instructions from their 
respective governments. | 

The Portugal municipalitieshave been invited to send | 
addresses for the intended convocation of the cortes. 
The cortes will eonsist of perzons selected on accuuant of 
their absolute principles, and the royal dignity will be 
offered to the rebe!, who will accept it with the pretend- 
ed reluctance which Richard shewed when the cor- 
poration tendered him the crown. The cortes of Portu- 
gal possessed this power; and their assent was necessary 
in every new regulation with regard to the succession. 

At Coimbra, Aveira and other places, Don Miguel had 
been proclaimed king but the troops in sevseal places re- 
mained loyal. 


SOUTHERN MOVEMENTS. 
$c? In our last paper, we copied an account of the 
proceedings of certain individuals convened at Walterbo- 
rough, S. C. in which much stvange language is to be 
found. ‘We have done by words all that words can do,” 
saysthe address. ‘ J'o talk more must be a dastard’s re- 
fuge.”” And ‘‘open vesistance of the laws” is suggested 





tested except in terms too genera} to be grappled, 
whence comes the ruin and distress that some speak of? 
Has the demand for the cotton diminished, or any reduc- 
tion in its quantity consumed, been caused by acts of the 
government? No, not one pound; on the contrary, the 
demand has increased; and if a surplus has reduced its 
rice, it isthe result of proceedings over which government 
as not, and cannot rightfully have, any sort of control. 
We heartily wish that cotton was at a much higher price 
than it is—we wish that wheat had an average value of 
150 cents per bushel instead of from 50 to 70—both — 
caused by foreign demand; but as the acts of the Unite 
States cannot affect the price of either abroad, we would 
increase the use of both by establishing manufaetures 
and seeking new consumers athome. We say newcon- 
sumers; for the great market for the growers of grain is 
now in the New England states; and in the states north 
of the Potomac will soon be the most secure market for the 
growers of cotton. But our present purpose is only to 
introduce some extracts from the southern papers, that 
our readers may see the matter and manner of them. 

In the “Southron,” (a paper which we have before re- 
ferred to), printed in Mil vanoriite, Ga. we fimd the fol- 
lowing remarks: Afteralluding to the passage of the tariff 
bili, and calling it the ‘aecursed chain to bind us as vic- 
tims to the idol mammon;’ ‘‘a detestable badge of slave- 
ry and degradation,’? &e. &e. the editor goes on to 
say: “We must now turn ourselves.to other means and 
other defences, constitutional indeed, but at the same 
time with spirit pushing resistance to the very bounds of 
ihe constitution. Let there be a wall raised between 
them and us; and let us say unto them as Abraham said 
unto Lot: 

‘*Let there be no strife, I pray thee, between thee and 
me,and between thy herdmen and my herdmen: for we be 
brethren, £3 not the whole world before thee? Separate 
thyself, I pray thee, from me: if thou will take the left 
hand, then EF will go to the right, or if thou depart to the 
right hand, then £ will go to the left.” 

Let us lay upon ourselves the injunction which God, 
through Moses, taid on the Israelites: 

“And thow shall gather all the spoil of it into the mids? 
of the atreet thereof, and shalt burn with fire the city and 
all the spoil thereof—AaND THERE SHALL CLEAVE NOUGH'? 
OF THE CURSED THING TO THINE HAND.” 

Let us govern ourselves by the advice of the apostle: 

**Touch not, taste not, handle not, the unclean thing, 
which is their.” 

And for this purpose we woald recommend thai a con- 
gress assemble from ail the states opposed toa protect- 





ma ‘constitutional’ way !—the constitution itseli being | 
what the gentlemen themselves please to say that it is! | 
On the whole—a more extraordinary paper did not ap-! 
pear in the days of the Hartford Convention, and a dis- | 
yasition to extend the excitement is manifested on many 
oeeasions, even in aspecch of Mr. M‘Duffie, just daiver- 
el at Columbia—which shall be mserted hereafter, for 
the judgment of the people. 

The southern papers begin to abound with articles ofa 
violent cast; and it would seem that nothing will sa- 
tisty the wild politicians of (hat country, bat an abandon- 
ment of principles which have steadily prevailed from the 
adoption of the constitution—-the frst petition ever pre- 
sented toa congress convened ander it, being that of eer- 
tain persons in the town of Baltimore for the protection 
of American industry, and the second act passed by that 
congress, dated July 4, 1789, has these words in its title— 
for “the encouragement and protection of manufactures;”’ 
and it is im vain to expect, that the growers of grain, cat- 
tle and sheep, the farmers, mechanics and manufactu- 
rers of the United States, at least three-fourths of the 
PEOPLE, Will give up the old and settled interpretations of 
the eonstitution, or the iaws whieh they have caused to 
be enacted, to the visionary speculations or idle threats of 
a fragment of tle remaining fourth of the citizens of the 
Onited States. We disavow, from the bottom of our 
hearts, the shadow of a wish to oppress the people of the 
south. As to the tariff, we stand prepared to shew that 
every article which has been protected is supplied at a 
reduced price to the consumer—and we bluntly place 
this broad proposition against all the declamation, all the 
fireand fury, of the Poviticians of the south. If this pro- 


ing tariff, in order to advise and recommend to the dif- 
ferent legislatures and people, such measures, consistent 
with the constitution, as may seem best calculated to 
protect them from the operation of the tariil bill, al 
prevent the introduction and use of the ta: {ried articles 
in their respective siutes.” 

The Georgia Journal, after a variety of ‘high pres- 
sure” statements, after the manner of Mr. Cambreleng, 
says— 

These then, are the blessings ofthe **‘American system,’’ 
in only one particular branch of it.—Well might col. 
Hayne say of it, that, “it would grind our people to the 
dust:’—and Mr. MeDuffie that it is ‘‘an abominable 


imposture and delusion’’—and with equal propricty did 
Mr. Hamilton, in speaking of it, hold the following tan- 
guage. 

‘*There is, however, surely nolack of a proper caution, 
that on my public and private responsibility, 1 shall say 
to you, that it is the clearly ascertained ‘‘anthentic sense 
of publie opinion,” in South Carolina, that from an irre- 
sistible physical and moral destiny, we consider you are 
coercing us to inquire, whether we can afford to belong 
toa confederacy in which severe restrictions, tending to 
an ultimate prohibition of foreign commeree, is its estab- 
lished policy! That, whatever may be our religious 
veneration for the union, you are compelling us to ask 
ourselves. when you strike at our bread, to which weowe 
the highest obligation, the law of Goil, the law of nature, 
the law of necessity, or that of artificial and: political as- 
sociations? We tell you that we love this union; that we 
have sacrificed not a little to it, and that nothing but your 





position be founded on facts—and they have not been con- 





injustice and wnkindness can drive us out of it; that 





scheme of legulised pluinder?—“‘a stupendous stheme of 
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we will bear, and have borne for its honor and security, 
more than our share of its burdens; that with scarcely a 
single pecuniary interest which was violated by the mo- 
ther country, we were the first to send our sympathy, 
and to pledge our lives and fortunes, in the quarrel 
that then Roman colony, where the cradle of the revolu- 
tion was first rocked; that in our second contest for seven 
years the whole industry of our state was palsied by a 
war, and restrictions worse than war, in which we had 
mot even a remote local concern. We could bear all 
this, because our tribute was paid to the real honor and 
solid independence of the country, not to cupidity wear- 
ing the mask of patriotism.”’ 

The Columbia (S. C.) Telescope, contains an article 
signed “Mole,” probably the production of Dr. Cooper, 
which has the following admirable scheme of operation: 

‘Let the legislatures of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama, prohibit the in- 
troduction of horses, mules, hogs, beef, cattle, bacon and 
bagging, and what advantages will Ohio, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, and Indiana derive from the tariff bill, eommen- 
surate with the loss ef our markets for their surplus of | 
such articles? Letus prohibit the introduction of whis- 
key, flour, beer, cheese, &c. and how will Mew York, 
and Pennsylvania be compensated by the tariff, for the 
toss of our custom? and these last states would be more 
deeply affected, should the southern states lay a munici- 
pal tax, amounting to prohibition, on all stock in trade 
consisting“of goods, wares or merchandise, the produce 
of those states. Let us not be told that such prohibitions 
cannot be laid. Most of the states have, at some 
time, prohibited the introduction of slaves under severe 
penalties: and many of the same states have cven stop- 
ped the transit of such property. A very slight altera- 
tion in our law regulating pedlars, would effeetually con- 
trol the horse, hog, mule, cattle, bagging, and bacon 
tradeof the west. Should some such measures as we 
have proposed, be adopted by tlie states of Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama, 
and other states favorable to free trade and state rights, 
we have no doubt but New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Indiana, would find itto their 
interest to procure the repeal of municipal probhi- 
bitions, by arepeal of all protecting duties laid by 
eongress—and we know they will do what their mter- 
est dictates. That those measures may be effectual, 
it is important that the states concerned should act in 
eoncert, and mutually support each other; and this can 

e accomplished by the assembling of au Gutr-tariffcon- 





gress; and our interest imperiously demands that the 
plan should be immediately carried ito effeet. Suchan | 
assembly wiil, no doubt, be composed of men whose} 
character, wisdom and firmness, while they give weight | 
to their recommendations and an energy to any measure | 
that may be adopted, will ensure the public tranquillity, 
and satisfy the people that their interests cannot Le jec- | 
parded while their representatives remain true to them- 
selves,” 

Another paper says— 

** The object of every agricultur.st should be in the first | 
place to devise means for the destruction of the mantu/ac- 
turing mania. Ifany plan capable of being adopted by 
a state legislature suggests itself, the public should be 
put in possession of it. 

“With this view 1 beg leave to offer one through your 
columns, which upos examination will net appear soextra- 
vagant, as that congress should assume that they are “in- 
vested with power to legislate for us in all eases whatso-} 
ever.” It clothes our governor with large diserctiena- 
ry powers; but in a former emergency we appointed a 
dictator. If it should ever be questioned before the su- 
preme court of the United States, it must Dear the test, 
for the «itl of the act I propese will be constitutional 
beyond all question, asi aiso think will be its provisions. 
But it can never be questioned before that court, for its 
operation will be upon residents of this state. But it is 
unnecessary to enter upon a defence of the plan before it 
is assailed. Should this communication elicitany discus- 
sion I shall be able to show its propriety, its constitution- 
ality and its efficacy. —To be brief and to avoid further 
suspense, I state it in as few words as possible. Let the 


next legislature in its ‘‘actto raise supplies” instead of 
cents on every $100 of stock 





Jayine the usual tax of 75 








in trade, lay a tax amounting to a prohibition, and pro- 
vide for a remission of the tax, (except what is really in- 
tended to be collected) by the governor, in all cases 
where he shall think it expedient. The legislature. and 
of course the governor, can understand that where a Br.- 
tish invoice is produced to him the tax can be remitted, 
pro tauto, and where no invoice, ora northern one is 
produced, it must be paid. Among merchants ia the in- 
terior all their stock is laid in at Charleston or some 
northern city; in such case, an invoice from Charleston 
may be allowed to save the merchant from the tax, pro 
tanto, but the production of a northern invoice will fix it 
uponhim. Should it be necessasy to prevent these Brit- 
tish invoices from being manufactured in Rhode Island, 
and parts not beyond seas, a salary may be given out of 
the contingent fund, to a resident agent in Liverpool, 
who shall countersign a duplicate invoice to be sent to 
the governor. 

*<By this plan we will have to pay the duties on foreign 
goods, but we may then obtain what we wish cheaper 
than we can get it from the north, for it is a fact, that the 
northern merchants, now pay the duty anc re-export 
British goods to South America, at a better profit than 
they ean export their owu manufactures. If they will 
enclose us in a circle, and make the people of this coun- 
try live at home, let ushavea circle of our own, and re- 
strict them to their natural limits. 

“We are, sirs, contending for existence as a free por- 
tion of this country at liberty the means for support 

laced in our possession by God and nature, and a 
ittle extra expense and exertion should not be regarded. 
—Should this plan be adopted gencrally by the southern 
states, their seaports would become the marts of com- 
merce for the whole union, northern cities would come 
to them for supplies, and the markets of the whole world 
would be open for our productions. _ If over-reaching is 
to be the order of the day, Ict us improve upon Yankee 
cunning, and if the finale of the drama isto be fighting 
we will be fighting in the defensive, and of course consti- 
tutionally.*? 

Anti-tariff meeting.--Yhe students of South Carolina 
ae agreeably {to a previous notice, met in the 
ehapel, on June the Sth, when Mr. R. HL. Speers having 
been called to the chair, and Mr. Pierce appointed sec- 
retary, Mr. J. A. Black introduced the following pre- 
amble and resolution, whie were considered and adopt- 
ed, (almost unanimously). 

We the students of the South Carolina College, have 
ing attended carefully to the discussion of the constitu- 
tienal question relating to the protection of domestic 
manufacture by means of a tariff of duties, designed ex- 
pressly as a tax on the consumer, for the benefit of a 
manufacturig monopoly, are convinced of the unjustifia- 
ble character of such a system of taxation, by which par- 
ticular classes of citizens are favored, protected and ene 
riched at the expense of the rest of the commuanity. 

Ve see and fecl that the state of South Carolina, (to 
which we belong), is destined to become the victim of: 


i this scheme of injustice and oppression, and being de- 


termined to do our dety to our country in any and every 
way that we can shew onr attachment and Joyality to our 
beloved state, do resolve and declare, that from and after 
the ist of July, 1828, we will neither buy, consume or 
wear any article of clothing naanufactured northward of 
the river Potomac, until the rights cf this our state shall 
be dully acknowledged and established by the congress of 
the United Siatcs. 3 
ROBERT HH. SPEERS, chairman. 

James W. Pierce, secretary. 

The Georgia Journal says—‘A writer in the Charles- 
ton Couricr asserts, that application had been mae to 
the governor of South Carolina to convene the legisla- 
ture of that state; and itis pretty plainiy intimated, that 
the purpose of the meeting is to take measures preparato- 
ry toa secession of the state from the union, in- cose 
quence of the passage of the tariff’ bill.” 

‘©. Native” in the Charleston Courier, resisting these: 
proceedings, observes— 

‘*{ will appeal to the veracity of hundreds who have 
heard it, whether even now it is not familiarly said in pur 
sireets, ‘‘fear nothing fereign nations will protect us. 
We have a commerce and products to tempt them, ang 
they have men and ships to defentlus, Cengress can do 
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nothing but blockade us, and that may soon be obviated.” 
But the Georgia Statesman, in commenting upon the 
proposition to call acongress, ke. says— 

“The 8th section of the first article of the constitution 
of the U. States, says, ‘the congress shall have power to 
Tay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises,’ &e, 

“‘The same section of the same article, likewise em- 
powers that body, ‘To regulate commerce with foreign 
nations, and among the several states,’ &c. 

‘*And, in the last section of the same article, it is spe- 
cifically and emphatically declared, that ‘no state shall, 
without the consent of congress, lay any imposts, or du- 
ties on imports or exports, except what may be absolutely 
necessary for executing its inspection laws;’ and that ‘no 
state shall, without the consent of congress, lay any duty 
nf tonnage, keep troops, or ships of war, m time of 
peace, enter into any engugement or compact with another 
state, or with a foreign power,’ Kc. 

‘“With these provisions of the great charter of our 
rights staring them in the face, how dare the editors of 
the Southron seditionsly exclaim, that the south, ‘in or- 
der to divert them, (the congress of the United States), 
from their nefarious projects, has exhausted every con- 

STITUTIONAL MEANS Consistent with an association with 
themin regard to commercial intercourse, or OTHER WISE!” 

What constitutional means have they exercised, in op- 

sition to this ‘nefarious measure’? If they dignify per- 
sonal abuse and mobocratic violence with the epithet of 

‘constitutional means,’ I will willingly concede them 
all the patriotism for which they so boisterously con- 
tend. If they call it constitutional to vest in the mino- 
rity the ruling power—if they call it consiidutional to op- 

ose an act of congress which has been duly canvassed 
in allits ramifications,—which, after long and profound 
deliberation, has passed the ordeal of both houses, and 
received the assent of the chief magistrate of the union, 
then, indeed, some credit may be due them fora dis- 
organizing candor; but their reward will assuredly be, 
the execrations of an insulted community.”’ 

gC} We shall here close our extracts for the present. 
They are sufficient to shew to the people, favorable to 
the American system, what they have to expect, if such 
politicians obtain power. 





DINNER TO MR. M‘DUFFIE. 

A public dinner was given at Columbia to Mr. M‘Duf- 
fie, and Mr. Martin, two of the representatives in con- 
gress from South Carolina, on the 19th ult.at which, 
among others, the following toasts were drunk: 

Principles not expedients—Mcasures, not men; justice 
without compromise; accepted if given,but taken if refused. 

The chairman of the committee of ways and means— 
The eloquent opponent of a pernicious administration— 
equally the ornament of his country whether engaged in 
the details of statistics, or in denouncing the corruption of 
usurpers. 

tariff—The bone of contention, pulled at one end 
by our friends, and at the other by our enemies. Which 
oes us the most harm? 

The spirit of the revolution—The will to be free. May 
we never disgrace the blood of our ancestors. 

Equality of righits—Odious to the majority of congress, 
who find profit more nationa/ than honesty. 

Tyranny—The most oppressive when interfering with 
the private occupations of the citizen. 

Good health to the public revenue of the United States, 
and a speedy dismission ta the poisonous prescriptions of 
Dr. Richard Rush. 

May Jolin Quincy Adams be soou permitted to throw 
off the cares of public life, for his own and the general 
welfare, 

As the game is up, Mr. Secretary Clay, sole manager 
of the Washington puppets—may the curtain soon fall at 
his shew, 

On drinking the second toast, Mr. M‘Duffie rose and 
spoke nearly two hours, and in full concord with the spir- 
it which seems to be at work in South Carolina, to resist 
the late tariff law; and especially recommending that a 


tax shall be Jaid on northern manufactured goods, which, ; 


he contends, is constitutional!—and if not, it seems that 
the constitution had better be destroyed! But as soonas 
we shall have disposed of Mr. Burges’ speech at Paw- 
tucket, we shall give Mr. M‘Duffie’s. - Our readers will 


then have both sides presented, as it is our custom to of- 

fer. Mr. M‘D. concluded his speech with the following 

toast, which wasreceived with thundering applause: 
‘*Millions for defence, not a cent for tribute!” 

To us, itis entirely manifest that certain persons in the 
south are now, as other personsin the east were in 1814, 
resolved ‘*ro RUIN OR TO RULE THE STATE.” Bat the 
people will, by a peaceful operation of the moral power 
which they possess, put down the present aspiranis, in 
the same manner that they quieted former ones. The 
laws will be obeyed—the majority must rule. 





STATISTICS OF TURKEY. 

The appellation of ‘*7'urk” was first adopted in the 
middle ages, as a general title of honor to all the nations 
composing the two principal branches of Tartar and Mo- 
cul. The word “Tur,” as an adjective, signifies ‘*sub- 
lime and pre-eminent”—as a substantive, it means ‘a 
governor. ”’ 

The divan. This state council meets twice a week in 
the emperor’s palace, on Sundaysand Thursdays. The 
grand vizier is the presiding officer; the six viziers of the 
bench, the testerdar, or high treasurer, the reis effendi, the 
commissioners of the exchequer, and the military leaders, 
(the agas), compose the divan. The sultan does not en- 
ter the room, but from an adjoining chamber he hears all 
that passes. 

On great occasions a general council is convened; all 
the leading persons of the empire are summoned—the 
clergy, the military and other officers, and even the old 
and most experienced soldiers, attend. Such a divan is 
called Sajak divani.”’ 

The grand vizier. This officer receives his appointment 
from the sultan. He has the care of the whole empire; 
he manages the revenue, administers justice (both in civil 
and criminal affairs), and commands the armies. Upon 
his appointment, the sultan puts into his hands the seal of 
the empire, which is the badge of his office, and which 
he always wears on his breast. His income amounts to 
six hundred thousand dollars a year, exclusive of presents 
and other perquisites. 

The viziers of the bench are styled bashaws of the 
three horse tails—three horse tails being carried before 
them when they march. 

Begler-beg.—A_ begler-beg is a viceroy with several 
provinees under his command. 

Pachas.—A pacha (bashaw), is a governor under a 
begler-beg; a sangiac is 2 deputy governor. 

The reis effendi is \ord chancellor and secretary of 
state; the name signifies ‘‘chief of the writers.” 

The testerdar is the high treasurer. ‘The public trea- 
sury is never touched, even by the sultan, except in cases 
of the utmost emergency. The sultan has his private 
treasury, which heusesat will. Some idea may be form- 
ed of the enormous wealth m the public treasury, which 
has been accumulating under forty sultans from a state- 
ment of prince Cantemir. He says that, m his time, 
thirteen millions and a half of rix dollars were annually 
returned to the two treasuries. 

The mufti is the chief ecelesiastic. His name signifies 
‘fan expounder of the law”’’—he is consulted on all emer- 
gencies. Should he commit treason, he is punished in a 
curious manner: he is put into a mortar, mone of the 
seven towers, and there the law expounder is pounded to 
death. Such a punishment has not been inflicted since 
the reign of Amurath. 

Musselman.—This term isa corruption of “moslemin. ”? 
which signifies ‘‘persons professing the doctrines of Ma- 
homet.” 

The horse-tails.—Three horse tails, surmounted by a 
golden ball, form the military ensign of the Ottomans. 
Its origin was as follows: One of their generals: was at a 
loss how to rally his men, their standards having been lost 
in a fierce conflict. He cut off his horse’s tail, and ele- 
vated iton the point of aspear. His troopsrenewed the 
fight, and came off conquerors. 

The sublime porte.—Constantinople is styled ‘‘the sub- 
lime porte—the porte of justice, majesty, and felicity.”’ 
There have been various disputes about the origin of this 
appellation. Payne, aneminent geoprapher of the last 
century, says that it is derived from the magnificent gate 
built byMahomet IT. at the principal entrance of the 
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Constantenople.—It is wonderful how little is eneral- 
iy known with regard to this magnificent city, Its situa- 
tion is the most delightful in the world. Witha harbor 
affording room for a thousand ships—with the Eusine 
on its east, the natural current of the wealth of Asia is 
through the Bosphorus; and with Marmora on its south 
and west, the productions of Arabia, Egypt and Europe, 
are at the command of itscommerce. Inthe hands of a 
commercial nation, it would soon become the centre of 
the commercial world. It is encompassed by walls, 
which have twenty-two gates—six towards the land, six 
along the port, and ten on the Marmora; these have stairs 
and landing places. 

Constantinople, like Rome, is an “turbs sep icollis.” 
Its seven hills rise from the shore inthe form of an am- 
phitheatre, gardens, cypress groves, palaces and mosques, 
rise one above the other, and presenta view worthy of all 
admiration. The castle of the seven towers is used as 
an honorable prison. A square tower stands in the sea, 
memorable as the prison of Bellsarius. Near this are 
a great many canon level with the waters, and guarding 
the entrance of the ports and the seraglio. 

The seraglio.—This word signifies ‘‘a palace.” It-is 
a collection of palaces, a mile and a half in compass, en- 
closed by a strong wall,on whichavre several watch-tow- 
ers, where guard is kept by night and day. ‘The prin- 
cipal gate is of marble, and is called the porte. The 
gardens are very extensive; the buildings are of white 
stone, are crowned with gilded turrets and spires, and 
shining in surpassing splendor. 

St. Sophia.—The shuceh of St. Sophia, (divine wis- 
dom) was built by Justinian in the 6th century. The 
dome is 113 feet in diameter, resting on arches, sup- 
ported by immense marble pillars, and the staircase and 
pavement are also marble. Tere is the tomb of empe- 
ror Constantini. 

The exchanges are splendid buildings, and the richest 





June, 1828. These commitments state the defendants 

to have been charged before the mayor, ‘‘on the affirma- 
tion of Samuel Stokes and others, with having committed 

with others, a breach of the public peace, by forcibly 

pulling down a part of the wall of Friends’ western bu- 

rial ground, in said city, and required to give bail for 

future good conduct and behavior towards the said Sa- 

muel Stokes, the tenant in possession, as well as to all 

the good citizens of the commonwealth.” The personal 

recognizance of Shotwell}, Lukens and Middleton, in the 

sum of $500, without other security, and bail m $20 

from the other defendants, was required by the mayor; 

which being refused, they were committed antil the 

‘‘next mayor’s court.”? A minute and laborious investiga- 

tion of the facts which led to this commitment, has been 
gone into before me, and lam now called upon, not to 
determine whether the original requisitions of the come 
mitting magistrate can be sustained, but whether, under 
all the cireumstances disclosed on the heaving, the relae 
tors should not be called upon to enter into recognizance 
to keep the peace. For the correct understanding of 
the grounds of my decision, a brief recurrence to some of 
the leading facts becomes necessary. I do, not contem- 
plate going very minutely into the voluminous testimony 
in the cause, but will content myself with condensing so 
much of it as appears to me material. 

For several years past, the quarterly meeting of the 
society of Fricnds of Philadelphia, consisted of five 
monthly meetings, viz: the northern district, the southern 
district, the eastern district; the western district and 
Green street monthly meetings, all springing from the 
old Philadelphia meeting, and harmoniously organized 
from time to time, as the increase and local position af 
members rendered expedient and necessary. On the 
second day of February, 1818, certain real estate, 
among which was a lot on Schuylkill Seventh and Mal- 
berry street, since known as the western burial ground, 


and rarest productions of the east are daily sold in them, | was purchased for the common use of the five monthly 
in large quantities. Add to these the numerous mosques, | meetings; and was, for that purpose, vested in fifteen 
the thirty churches of the Greeks, and those of the Ar- trustees, three of whom were chosen and appointed by 


menians, the many private palaces and public buildings, 


each monthly meeting. Subsequently, this lot was de- 


and you have some idea of the opulence and splendor of | signated as a burial place for the common use of the five 


the capital of the great Ottomanempire. 
LV. }, Co urier. 





THE QUAKERS, OR SOCLE TY OF FRIENDS. 


It is well known to many oi our readers that unfortu- 


monthly meetings; a wall was erected around it, and it 
was in other respects prepared for the decent reception 
of the dead. Inside of the enclosure a suitable mansion 
was crected for the dwelling place of a superintendent, 
and other arrangements made comporting with conve- 


nate differences have for sometime existed amongst the | nience and security. In order to the preservation and 
members of this hitherto peaceable and retired society, | regulation of this beautiful cemetery, a committee of twa, 
originating in certain points ot doctrine, and that one part | persons was appointed by each of the five monthly meet- 


has attempted to exclude the other from a participation 


ings, who formed an aggregate body of ten, and from 


in the use of the property hitherto common to the socie- | time to time, devised and exeeuted such measures as 


ty, as well to “‘lay down,” as itis called, many of the 


were accordant with the objects of their appointment. 


ineetings, and to disown the members. A minority of | In addition to their representation in the committee of 
the society, as we are informed, claims and holds possese | ten, euch monthly meeting appointed what was called a 
sion. As out of this matter will probably grow events | burial committee, under whose orders the bodies of de- 
of great importance to civil and religious rights, involv- | ceased Friends were interred in the western burial ground. 
ing many interesting points of law, as eee to the | These committees of the respective monthly meetings 


perfect liberty of conscicnee which prevails, or is supposec 


to prevail in the United States—we shall notice the legal 


1|for granting orders, or, as they have been termed 


throughout this discussion, burial committees, were dise 


proceedings had in relation to this subject, commencing | tinet and independent bodies, having no sort of connece 


With the following opinion of judge King. 
[From the United States Gazette, of June 23.) 


Commonwealth vs. Shotwell and others.—On Saturday 


tion with each other, or with the joint committce of ten; 
and the orders of each of them were always, until the 
happening of recent events, recognized and obeyed by 


Jternoon, at 5 o’clock, the adjourned and last hearing of |the superintendent, or person in charge of the burial 
ihis interesting controversy took place at the county {place. Usder this simple and efficient organization, 
court house. A vast crowd filled the court room before j|every thing proceeded with the harmony and peace 


the hour of meeting, to hear the promised opinion of the 


which until recent and ever to be deplored events, have 


learned judge. At four precisely, the judge took his jalways characterised the principles and practice of this 
seat, and read from his notes the following adjudication | primitive people. Each of these committces exercised, 


of the question. 
Opinion af judge King. 
Commonwealth at the relation’) - 
of Edmund Shotwell, Joseph Lu- 
kens, Charles Middleton, Morris 


Hopkins and Benjamin Beard. | Sur habeas corpus ad 


v8. subjiciendum., 


The keeper of the prison of the 
county of Philadelphia. 


undisturbedly, their vespective functions, neither con- 
trolling nor controlled by each other; never coming into 
collision, because they moved in different spheres. So 
decided seems the sentiment as to their mutual independ- 
ence, that Samuel Stokes, the superintendent considers 
that the directions of the committee of ten, would not 
be sufficient to induce him to disobey the orders of the 
burial committce ofa regular monthly meeting. About 
a year since, Green street monthly meeting is said to 


+o the writ issued in this instance, the keeper of the | have been “‘laid down,” or, in other words, deprived af 
prison returns, that he detains the relators ‘‘in pursuance | its functions as a monthly meeting, by the Philadelphis 


of certain annexed commitments,” issued by the mayo 


of the city of Philadelphia, and dated the fourth day of | meeting. 


r | quarter, and its meiabers uniicd to the northern district 
The regularity of this alleged laying dowrt 
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its effect on the separate existence of Green street month- 
ly meeting, asa monthly meeting; and its operation on 
the equitable interest in this burial ground, secured by 
the trust deed, have rather been hinted at than discuss- 
ed; being treated, with entire propriety, as questions re- 
ferable to other tribunals, and ina different and less 
summary form of proceeding. In point of fact, however, 
Green street monthly meeting has never admitted the 
correctness of the doings of the Philadelphia quartcr, 
and has gone on as a monthly meeting as if no such pro- 
ecedings were ever had. That meeting being in the de 
facto exercise of its functions, and the regularity and 
effect of the alleged laying down on the spiritual and 
temporal concerns of the meeting, not being submitted 
to my decision, I cannot consider Green street monthly 
meeting, in any other light than as one of the five month- 








a 


allother monthly meetings should enjoy tlie privilege o 
entrance equally with the Friends of Green street.” "The 
appointment of this committee was never communicated 
to the other zen trustees; nor were they in any respect con- 
sulted on the subject; nor did they, in any way, give their 
assent to the permission thus given by the minority. [+ 
is alsy proper to observe, that this is the first known in- 
stance of any interference by the trustees with the buria! 
ground—the control and management of it being always 
heretofore exercised by committees, appointed by the 
five monthly meetings, The trust however is joint, anc 
the necessity for the consent of a majority, is not stipnts- 
ted by the deed, however it may be implied. 

On the Sist of May last, Edmund Shotwell, one of this 
committee, Charies Middleton, Joseph Lukens, and Jo- 
seph Townsend, two of the committce of ten, being the 


ly meetings, whieh are ccstui que trusts, the parties | Green street representation in that committee, together 


among others for whose use the Friends western burial 
ground is held by the trustees. 
Since the period, however, of the alleged laying down, 


Green street meeting, have not been recognized by the 
other members of this committee, or suffered to parti- 
cipate in their proceedings. E:xcept in a few instances, 
the orders for the interment of its deceased members, 
given by their burial committce, have been disregarded 


by the superintendent of the burial ground, acting under | 
the supposed authority of a majority of the committee of | 
ten: the gate has been closed against approaching fu- | 


nerals of its late members and in order to their inter- 
ment, the Friends of Green strect have found it necessary 
to enter the enclosure by means of ladders, and foree the 
fastenings from the gate. It is correct, here to remark, 
thatno such measures would have been necessary, had 
the friends of Green street consented to receive orders 
trom the burial committee of the northern district mect- 
ing, to which, by the alleged laying down, they were 
supposed to be attached, which orders were always in 
readiness for them; and, on one oceasion, such an order 
was actually tendered to the family ofa deecased mem- 
ber of Green street meeting, and rejected. “The ground 
of the refusal ofthese orders, by the members of Green 
street meeting, was that the reecipt of them from the 
northern district mecting, involved an admission of the 
regularity of the doings of the quarterly meeting, which 
tuey have sterdily and firmly resisted, 

At the outset of these difficulties, Jolin Chapman held 
the place of superintendent of this burial place under the 
committee of ten. By anarrangement between him and 
Samuel Stokes, the latter came into the possession ofthe 
dwelling house; and on the ist day of January, 1828, 
eight of the committce of ten, being all the members ot 
that body except the two representatives of Green strect 
meeting, leased the dwelling house to Samuel Siokcs, 
and centered into an arrangement with him as to the terms 
and conditions on which he should thereafter exercise the 
duties of superintendent of the burial ground. One of 
the stipulations in his Tease of the dwelling house is, 
‘that he would not permit the dwelling or abiding 
on the premises of any other person or persons than his 
own family without the consent of the committee.” A 
stipulation in the other agreement relative to the cxecu- 
tion of his dutics as superintendent, engages that he will 
bestow on the burial place ‘fall the labor and attentions 
necessary, or proper, for the fulfi/ling of the uses and pur- 
poses for which the said burial ground was appropri- 
ated.” 

The subject of their burial ground naturally excited 
the attention of Green street mecting, and on the 22d of 
May last, a committce was appointed by that meeting, 
*‘to ask such ail of the trustees as the necessity of the 
ease might require and who were authorised to carry 
into effect, under their direction, such measures as might 
be deemed needful to secure to them their rights as a 
monthly meeting” in this particular. In pursuance of 
this anthority, the committee thus appointed requested 
and obtained permission of five of the trustees, ‘‘to put a 
gate in the wall of the burial ground, in Cherry street, 
and if necessary crect a house for atenant; or take any 
other measures that might secure to the meeting the right 
of interment, in conformity with the deed of trust, recog- 
nizing a common right with the other monthly meetings 
of Phyladelphia: it being understood that the Friends of 


i ground, in order to ereet the contemplated gate. 
, entered the ground through a small gate, leading to the 
the two members of the committee of ten, appointed by | dwelling house, which was not locked, in the 


| premises. 


' 


with divers ¥ 


ale mney 
hee wmedad thy 


repaired to the western burial 
"T} » 
ney 


most 
peaceable and orderly manner; procecided to the western 
wall, and after carefully cutting the ripe grass, so as to do 
as little injury as possible, commenced the work. A space 
| was broken in the wall, of sufficient extent to reeeive a 
gate, corresponding in size with the eastern gate, and 
when the work was comp!cted, they as quict!y left the 
Mr. Stokes was absent when the relators 
entered the burial place, but shortly sfterwards returned, 
and found them engeged as I have described, and stated 
to them nothing, as l understand, except ‘‘that he would 
'infarm the committee.” Subsequently to seeing the com- 
mittee, he was directed to tell them to desist. He did 
so, but they paid no attention. He says his family was 
alarmed on account of his absence; not from any appre- 
hension they had of injury from the relators, from whom 
he says, he has “not the least reason to believe his per- 
son or estate isin danger; and he seemed anxious, on 
his examination, not to be understecd as a prosecutor, 
nor in any other light than as a witness. He however 
declares, that he can recognize no other authority over 
the burial ground than that of the committee who an- 
pointed him; and that had he been at home, he shoul! 
have considered it lis duty to have objected to the entry 
ofthe relators. Except in one particular the gate was 
completed without tumult, confusion, or even excitement, 
and progressed to conclasion, as if the authority for its 
erection had been without question. The occasion! al- 
lude to is this: while Edmund Shotwell, (who is a me- 
chanic), and the others, were pulling down the wall, 
Jeremmah Willetts, a member of the northern district 
meeting, Gut having no other connection with, possession 
of, or authority ever, the premises, came and inquired 
the names of certain workmen, which were given to him. 
While Willetts was speaking tothe men, Shotwell, who 
at the moment of his arrival was not actually at work, 
getting upon the walk close to which Willctts was stand- 
ing, said his name was “Eximund Shotwell,” and with 
a hammer or pick commenced throwing some bricks from 
the wall, whichfell on Willett’s feet, observing to the 
latter, that he had better get out of the way, or he would 
get dusted. The wall was then down near to the ground. 
Willetts says, he does not believe Shotwell intended to 
strike him, but that he intended to taunt or insult him. 
He also says he is under no fear of injury in person or 
estate from Shotwell, or any of these defendants. Va- 
rious respectable witnesses have been examined, who, 
while they all disclaim any kind of personal apprehension 
of the defendants, say that unless they are restrained 
they believe they will repeat their conduct, and two of 
the defendants, viz: Jos. Lukens and one of the labor- 
ers, have been heard to express strong intimations of this 
kind. During the pendency of the imquiry before me, 
the gate erected by the relators has been removed, and 
the breach, made in the wall to receive it, filled up; part 
of the materials for which, were on the ground before 
the hearing actually commenced, and most probably be- 
fore the issuing of the writ of habeas corpus. ‘This sum-~- 
mary may appear tedious, bet an anxiety that every ma- 
terial fact shauld be embraced, has extended it to a great- 
er length than was originally contemplated. 











The prosecutors insist that the recognizance to keep 
the pesee, should be continued, and contend that the 
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o ) tacts in evidence prove, first: that the conduct of the re- ; have been prostituted and abused. Their provisions 
pe F lators on the 31st of May, in entering the Friends’ west- | which formerly were construed liberally, should receive 
ern burial ground, breaking the wall and erecting the |a@ str?ct construction from the change of circumstances. 
gate on Sixth street, was a forcible entry; that being’| The practical application of these principles m that court 
done by more than three persons, it was a riot, and that | 1s well exeipified in a manuscript case, a full note of 
the commission of these crimes by the relators and the which is in my possession. 1 allude to the case of the 
subsequent intimations of some of them, afford a well commonwealth vs. Thomas W. Morris, George Vaux, - 
srounded apprehension of future violations of the public | Josep: Read, and others, an indictment for torerble en- 
order, if the relators are not recognized to keep the | try, tried betore the present chiet justice at nisi privs, in 
peace. It is to be understood that such surety was all | 1820. In that case one Fox entered on an uninclosed Jot 
that was demanded of the committing magistrate, or now | in South street, near Eighth street, under a elaim of 
required of me, no proecedings preparatory to an indict- | title. ; 
nent for forcible entry or riot being instituted orcontem-{ He fenced the lot round, partly filled it up, it being low, 
plated. and either loaned, or made a donation of part of it toa 
. For the correct application of the testimony to these j third person, for the purposes of erecting a meeting house 
he i evave charges, and in erder to test the soundness of this | for public worship, the erection of which was actually 
er z application for surety of the peace; which it will be per-!commeneed. The defendants claimed under one Hill 
: ceived is conseguential to their exisicnce, it is necessa- | who had been in quiet possession forthirty years and up- 
vy to understand what constitutes, ina legal point of| wards. They wentto the ground early in the morning, 
; view, forcible entry and riot. Blackstone defines forci- | forcibly broke down thefence with axes, and erected a 
| ble entry as ‘‘an offence against the Peace which is come | building on the premises in which they placed a tenant. 
mitted by violently taking or keeping possession of lands | Whilethey were thus engaged fox eame on the lot and 
: or tenements with menaces, forces and arms, and with- | protested against them proceedings. On the trial he 
: out authority of law.”? 4 vol. 147. Viner adopts a defini- | swore that he felt himself in danger of personal violence 
tion, the character of which is more decisive. “Forcible |} from the defendants whose demeanor according to his 
entry,” says that author, ‘‘is, if one or more persons | description, was of a very different clraracter from that of 
{ come weaponed to a house or land andvwislently enter; or | these relators. In charging the jary, that, iu this ease no 
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they afer violence to any possessed; or if they forcibly 


and furiously expel another out of his possession.” 13 


forcible entry was committed, judge Gibson said among 
other things, according to the note IL retain, that ‘‘courts 





vol. 180. ‘Lhe spirit and reason of any law may be well 


collected from the times and emergencies that gave it ex- | session they will not countenance forcible entries. 
a) np j oy 


istence, and afford sure lights in guiding to the conelusion 


now say that wherethe objects to take a short cut at pos 
Mere 
civil suits must not be turned into erimmal prosecutions, 


whether new cases as they arise, are embraced in the de- | 'The party who institutes the prosecution must have been 


erees of the lawgiver. 

At the common law, a party who had the lawful right 
ef entry, on land, might reeover his possession from a 
wrong doer by foree. Our old books speak of a certain 
respite which was given to the desscisse (according to his 
distance and absence,) in which it was lawful for him to 
gather force, arms ond friends, and throw the desseissor 
out of his wrongful possession. 13th Viner, 399. Ina 
rude buistercus age, when might was right, and a proud 
and powerful teudal nobility paid but a doubttul homage 
ta a feeble sovereign, such a right could not fail to be 
abused, and hence disputed possessions were oftener 
settled by belted knight and buckelered yeomun, than 
hy coifed sergeant and ermined judge. 
jamitics produced by such a state ef things led to the 
statute of Sth Richard 2d, which forbid thenecforth en- 
tries ‘‘witha strong hand or with a multitude of people, 
but only in dawfui and easy manner.”? Our provincial 
act of assembly of 1700, supplies this statute, and directs 
that ‘“‘whoever shall wvioleni/y and forcibly 
house or possessions of another should be punished as a 
breaker of the peace.”? The objects of the statutes 
against forcible entry must not be misunderstood. They 
never were intended to facilitate the restoration of private 
rights or afford prompter remedies than the ordimary ac- 
t.ons of eyectment and trespass; but hadin view exclusively 
the preservation of the public peace. It is in the mainten- 
ance of this great pillar of the social system that the 
commonwealth interferes, having no oiher interest in 
mere conflicts between contending parties for property 
that would induce her to interpose between them the 
ang law. When therefore, the public peace has not 


wen infracted, the party who complains of a violation of 


his possession, must resort to the ordinary tribunals of 
civil jurisdiction. It is undoubtedly convenient for one 
party to enlist the strong arm of the commonwealth in 
his quarrel, but that has never been deemed a sufficient 
reason tor her interference on a/l occasions when wrong- 
ful entries have been made. The suggestions I have 
thrown out are much better, and certainly more authori- 
tatively expressed by our supreme court as long since as 
4795, in Respublica vs. Devore, 1 Yeates, 601.”? The 
statutes of forcible entry and detainer, say the court, 
‘‘were made for very wise and good purposes, when the 
spirit of the times were very different from the present. 
The rights of property are more respected and regarded, 
and we are induced to flatter ourselves, that the necessi- 
ty of recurring to law only, for the redress of private or 
public injuries is now obvious to every one. ‘These sta- 
tutes are still bencficial, but in a variety of mstances they 


‘Che public cae | 


enter the | 


' 
jin quietand peaceable possession: nota mere scrambling 
possession. Otherwise the party last turned out is not 
protected by the statutes of forcible entry.” Under his 
charge and recommendat.on the defendants were acquit- 
ted, and I believe, the prosecutor mulct into eosts. And 
yet Fox’s cntry on the lot, fencing it rouad, and com- 
mencement of building looks very much like what the 
counsel for the prosecution calls an ouster. 

The party then, who hopes to succeed in such a pro- 
secution must have a quiet, peaceable, and actual, nota 
; mere scrambling possession, and the entry must be ac- 
/companied by actaal force or intimidation. Again, it is 
| not every actual possession that is adequate for this pur 








| pose, for a man who breaks open the poor of his own 
| dwelling house or a castle, which is his inheritance, but 
‘forcibly detained fiom him by one who claims the bare 
custody of it cannot be guilty of forcible entry. 1. Rus- 
sel 413; 3 bacon, Ab. 255.1 Hawk, ch. 64. see. 22. The 
riot charged in argument 1s a consequence of the entry be- 
ing forcible; for a iorcible entry by three or more is a ri- 
ot. Henee the question of riot here is dependent on that 
of forcible entry; the latter must be established betore the 
former has any existence, 1. The operation of these 
legal principles on the application before me for surety 
of the peace will be readily perecived. Vhe opening 
counsel for the prosecution placed his case on the ground 
that Green street meeting had been oxsted of any posses- 
sory rights it might have formerly possessed in this bue 
rial place by the doings of the committee of tem: that 
being thus actually ousted and dispossessed and exclu- 
sive possession being in other hands, the entry of the 
31st of May by the authority of that meeting, and the 
minority of the trustees, was forcible and riotous. As- 
suming the entry to be forcible and riotous, security of 
the peace is demanded to prevent future aggressions. 
His colleague went somewhat further and denied that 
Green st. and of consequence all the other meetings, 
had ever any other right in this burial ground than a 
right of way, and consequently it could have no posses- 
sion. It isin these assumptions that the weakness of the 
prosceution lies. The facts of the case and the princi- 
ples of law arising in it, exhibit that whether the entry of 
the Sist of May is within the statutes a forcible entry, is 
a point of much nicety involving the solution of import- 
ant propositions of law and fact. he intelligent coun- 
sel who so ably opened for the prosecution saw that un- 
lesshe could establish peaceable possession in his clients, 
and foree in the entry of the relators, he could not ex- 
pect to obtain surety of the peace against future repeti- 
tion, 
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He therefore, to use his own figure, considered the 
evidence of foree in the entry to beas ‘‘clear as the sun 
in the firmament.” It should indeed be so, to autho- 
rize a judge to usurp the functions of a court and jury, 
and to decide, first, that a crime accompanied with a 
breach of the peace has been committed, and that the 
party charged shonld be coerced under pain of imprison- 
ment to give surety against its future repetition. 1 view 
the law and facts of the case very differently, and, while 
I give no decided opinion on either, consider I should not 
stand on safe ground if I should act as if both were as- 
certained by due course of procedure. The relators 
before I should demand surety of the peace from them 
on the assumption that they are forcible enterors and riot- 
ers, have the legal and constitutional right of having 
that vital question determined by a jury of their peers. 
The argument that a demand of surety of the peace isa 
more mild and merciful proceeding than a prosecution 
by indictment, is more spcious than solid. In effeet 11 
gives toa single magistrate, a power which pertains only 
toa court and jury, and in substance deprives the accus- 
ed of what is his most inestimable right, the trial by jury. 
I would ask the advocates of this doctrine what is to limit 
the magistrate or subsequently the court to which sure- 
tysbips are returnable, either as to the length of time 
or which they shall be continued, er the amount of bail 
by which they shall be rendered effectual. — Moderate | 
bail and the party’s recogmzance is only demanded in 
this instance by a mild and Aumiane magistrate, but un- 
der less auspicious circumstances a different requisition | 
might be made, and the citizen deprived of his liberty | 
without ‘‘the judgment of his peers,” or as I believe | 
“the law of the land.” ‘his doctrine is not novel. | 
‘Surety of the peace” says Dalton, page 268, “ought | 
not to be granted on account of a past deutng, unless | 
there be fear of future danger: the remedy in such case | 
being by action or indictment.” How much stronger is | 
this case where the evidence renders it doubttal whether | 
a public offence, a private injury or any wrong has been | 
done, from that put by this ancient author, where the 
act is necessarily criminal, and the threat to repeat it, a | 
threat to commit a certain crime. | 

The mayor’s court of the city is now in session and | 
the grand jury not discharged. If it is desired to have a 
judicial decision on the character of this entry, let a bill 
of indictment be submitted to that body.—By certiorari. 
such a bill would be removed to the supreme court, and | 
the judgment of that dignified tribunal between these | 
parties ascertained. If Jeremiah Willetts feels himself | 
personally aggrieved by Edmund Shotwell, the courts of | 
the commonwealth are open to him. But until the) 

uilt of these defendants of the crimes imputed to them | 
is duly substantiated, | cannot under the c:reumstances of | 
this case, demand of them a surety which can never be! 
justly called for on the mere assumption of their guilt. | 
On the whole Lam compelled to differ from what I have | 
no doubt was the sincere and conscientious judgment of | 
the mayor, and accordingly refuse to call on the relators | 
to give surety to keep the peace. Vo other requisition | 
being made of me, they are discharged ana at liberty to | 
go where they please. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO MR. CLAY’S ADDRESS. 

The following are the documents contained in Mr. | 
Clay’s address: 

PART }. 
Statement of William Sample, transmitted in a letter to 
A. Clay. 

On Tuesday the 22d day of March, 1525, when gen. | 
Andrew Jackson was on his way from Washington City | 
to his residence in Tennessee, he, with a number of citi 
zensof Washington, Pennsylvania, and of the county, were 
in the public house ot Mr. Chambers, inn-keeper, West | 
Alexandria, Pennsylvania. Mr. Edward Metlaugliln, | 
a citizen of Donegall township, Washington county, Penn- 
sylvania, called at the public house of Mr. Chambers, m 
the town of West Alexandria, for the special purpose 
of seeing general Jackson. Mr E. MeGlaughlin was 
introduced to the general; and alter the common sal- 
utation of shaking hands, Mr. EB. MeGlaughlin said, 
**Well, general, we did ail we could for you here but the 
rascals at Washington cheated you out of it.”—To this 


‘Indeed, my old friend, there was cheating, and corrup- 
tion, and bribery too. The editors of the National Intel. 
ligencer were dr2bed to suppress the publication of ho- 
nest George Kremer’s letter.*? Mr. McGlaughlin’s intro- 
duction was at his own solicitation, in a public house, iy, 


the presence ofa room full of gentlemens and the con- 


versation also inthe same public house, in the presence of a 


| iarge and promiscuous company—Samuel Workman, 


Thomas Morgan, Joseph Henderson, Josiah Trensdel}, 
William Sample, and others, were present. 
Brownsville, Febuary 28, 1828. 
Dear Sir: Your favor has been received, and _ in 


| pursuance of your request, | called on Mr. Slone to ob- 


tam a certificate of the conversation which took place be- 
tween him and general Jackson, which be peremptorily 
refused to give. Therefore, in conformity with your 
further request, that in case ofa non-compliance, I would 
transmit to you the purport of that conversation delivered 
to me by Slone, that took place between him and the 
general; I therefore do certity, that | have repeatedly 
heard him observe in substance, as follows: that he, Mr. 
Slone, was one of a committee that left Brownsville to 
meet general Jackson, on his return from Washington 
City m 1825; that, while in his company, he observed to 
the general that there had bee» much said, respeeting 
a corrupt bargain and intrigue pending the presidential 
election; that he wished to asecrtaim from him if there was 
any foundation to justify the report; the general observed 
that it was a delicate matter for him totreatupon. Mr. 
Slone assured him he was surrounded with his friends, 
that he might speak freely on the subject. The genera 

then proceeded to state, thatearly one morning, Mr. Clay 
called on him at his lodgings, which was quite an unusu- 
al circumstance, and, alter afew compliments had passed, 
Mr. Clay observed, generat, 1 bave no doubt of your 
election now, The general stated, | read his heart in a 
moment, but replied to Mr. Clay, that, if elected, he 
would exereise lis best judgment m executing the duties 


ot his office; that Mr. Clay meeting with no encourage- 


ment, politely bid him gocd morning, and left the room; 
and, in a few days, he understood that Mr. Clay had de- 
clared himself in favor of John Q. Adams. This, said 
the general, Mr. Clay will not have the hardihood to 
stand heiore me and deny. ‘The general further stated, 
by way of comment, that there was no doubt, had he ob- 
served to Mr. Clay, if [ am elected | will do something 
tor you, that he, Jackson, would have been the president, 
ISAAC BENNETD, 
Mr. R. McKee, and Alexander Cauldwell, Esq. 


Washington, February 15th, 1828. 

Dear Sir: Treceived your note of the 28th ultimo, in 
which you inform me that, **by a letter just received from 
H. Clay, he expressed a wish to obtain a statement in 
writing from yourself, giving, in detail, a substantial ac- 
count of that portion of the conversation of general Jack- 
son which related to himself and Mr. Adams, or, in other 
words, ‘‘the bargam and sale story,” and that *‘this state- 
ment is intended for self-protection only.” 

Your note should have been answered sooner, but that 
i found myself unable to bring up the conversation al- 


luded to, so distinctly to my recollection as to give it 


‘sin detail.”? “he substance of it, even now, is all that I 


can pretend to give. 


When general Jackson arrived at Bunland’s, on his re- 


turn trom congress, in the spring of 1825, the agitation 
otthe public mind was extreme, from the belief, then 


prevalent, that his elevation to the presideney had been 
prevented by intrigue and management, on the part of 
Messrs. Adams and Clay. My own mind, I confess, 
was not altogether undisturbed on this subject, feeling, 
.s the head of a large family, wha, in the common course 


/ oi nature, must share, after mc, m the destinies of our 


beloved country, a deep interest in the preservation of 


| our liberties, which 1 believed, from what I knew of the 


history of republics, were not likely to perish im any 
popular convulsions, until the people themselves should 
first find thei rights to have been invaided by those in 
power. Feeling, from the force of such considerations, 
a sympathy for general Jackson, I was induced, though 1 





expression general Jackson made the following reply: 


had no previous personal acquaintance with him, to pay 
i him my respects, 
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he following dialogue took place: | 

, You return, general, from a boisterous campaign. 

B. Yes, sir. ‘ 

A. One in which you wer 
some former ones. . 

BR. My success in those to which you allude, was owing 
the firmness of the brave men whom I had the honor to 

mmand. 

A. Itis more honorable, however, general, to lose than 

win in such.a contest as that lately concluded at the te- 

ral city, if, indeed, things were managed as has been re- 

prted, 

B. And who can doubt it? 

A. Why, general, one would hardly suppose that such | 

en as J. Q. Adams and H. Clay, would, in the face | 
the nation, engage in such a transaction. 

B. But let any man in his senses, take a view of the 

reumstances—let him compare, for instance, the pre- 

tion of honest George Kremer with its accomplishment. 

A. But were not the talentsand local situation of Mr. 

lay sufficient to justify the confident expectation of his 
pointment? There is, however, another circumstance, 

hich, if true, will settle the point. 

B. What is that? 

A. The proposition that is said to have been made to 

pu—was that a fact? 

B. Yes, sir, such a proposition was made. I said to 

The bearer—Go tell Mr. Clay, tell Mr. Adams, that it I 

o into that chair, I go with clear hands and a pure heart, 

nd that I’d rather see them together with myself, en- 

rulphed to the earth’s centre, than to compass it by such 

Means. The very next day, (or shortly after, which of 

he expressions it was, is not now recollected) Mr. Clay 
and his friends declared tor Mr. Adams. 

® Such was the conversation, as nearly as can be recol- 

ected. It was rapid, and carried on in such a tone of 






e not quite so successful as 






























| 


“ {urdocks, who were present I believe, must have heard | 
. part of it. Most of the sentences were not announced 
* Win fall, but taken up and answered by the parties as soon 
3 Ws their drift and bearing were understood, except the 
4 ast which was pronounced emphatically. Of this, [ am | 
he more certain, as it made an impression which was, on | 
> 


citizens of this place called to see him; I then lived a 

the Washington Halltavern. He appeared to converse 
treely with the company who were there on the subject 
of the presilential election. I heard him repeatedly 
speaking of Mr. Adai: and Mr. Clay; and in speaking 
of the presilential election, [understood him to say that 
propositions had been made to him (general Jackson, ) 
either by or through the friends oi Mr. Clay—I do not 
now distinctly recoHect whether it was by Mr. Clay’s 
friends or through Mr. Clay’s friends—that if he, general 
Jackson, would say he would make Mr. Clay secretary 
of state, that Mr. Clay and his friends would vote for him 
and that they would settle the presidential eleetion in one 
hour; and I further understood peneral Jackson, that he 
told the messenger that he might go back and tell Mr. 
Clay that he wouid rather see the earth open and swallow 
both himself, Mr. Clay, and their friends, up together, 
than it should be said he got to the presidential chair 
by bargain or mtrigue, on his part. This is substantially 
what Lheard the general say; though it may not be the 
precise words he used, ut substantially conveys what he 
said to the company on that point. 


CUTHBERT T. JONES. 





Fronkfort, Kentucky, March 21, 1828, 

Dear Sir: Your replication to the charges so often re- 
peated against you, of corrupuuon, &e. ithe late presi- 
dential election, has been reeeived in Kentucky with 
much satisfaction, by the fricnds of the present adminis- 
tration, and more particularly by your well-wishers, while 
it has silenced a portion of your most open-mouthed de- 
famers. 

It is a faet probably known to you, that an extraordina- 
ry effort has been made, and is making, in this country 
to rally the shattered ranks of a desperate party, upon the 
name of Jackson, although he has said that an honest ju- 


pice, as not to be heard by many inthe rcom. ‘The Messrs. | ry would convict any man of perjury who would vote for 


the very measures that have in Kentucky been so warmly 
supported by them. 

In your vindication, you refer toa conversation had by 
general Jackson in Bowling Green, upon his return from 
congress, after the election of Mr. Adams to the presiden- 
cy. [was present at one of those conversations, when the 
general observed, in speaking of the late election, that 





my mind deep and vivid. 

The toregoing statement is at the service of Mr. Clay. 

he allegations which it contains against himand Mr. 

SAdams, were believed by me at the time, but have in my 
view, been losing their evidence in the course of public 


> 





‘*thepeople hud been cheated.” “ That the corruptions and 
“entrigues at Washingion had defeated the will of the peo- 
“ple, in the election of their president.”? 1 waited until 
this branch of the conversati n was closed, and finding no 


inquiry; and now ought to be sustained by additional either { palative, lef t the company, whieh was large, and com- 


} proof, or magnanimously abandoned; otherwise, | should 
) think a re-action in public sentiment may be expected. 
Yours, with respect, A. WYLIE. 

| Th: M. Giffin, esq. 

Bowling Green, Feb. 23d, 1828. 

Dear sir; Your note ofthis day has been duly received, 
requesting me to state whether or not I was present ata 
conversation held by general Jackson, at the Washington 
Hall tavern, in this town, in the month of April, 18 5, 
when on his way from Washington; in which he made 
| charges of bargain and intrigue against Mr. Adams and 
| Mr. Clay. In answer tothe above inquiries, | must state 

that, 1 was present at the Washington Hall, on the even- 
> ing after general Jackson’s arrival there, when on his 
way from Washington in 1825; and heard him conversing 
freely respecting Mr. Adams, Mr. Clay, and the presi- 
dential election, in which conversation] heard general 
Jackson say, that he would not have the office of presi- 
Jent of the United States, if he had to obtain it by bargain, 
corruption and intrigue, as Mr. Adams had done. This 
was the first time 1 had ever heard the celebrated bargain 
and intrigue mentioned, which has since made so much 
noise throughout the United States. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 


. JOHN KEEL, 
Col. Fr: Johnson. 


; Bowling Green, Feb. 1st, 1828. 

I think it was some time in the month ot April, 1825, 
that general Jackson, on his return from the city with his 
family, put up atthe Washington Hall tavern, in this 
place, and remained until the next day after breakfast. In 


posed of gentlemen and ladies of the first respectability, 
and ata public tavern; several followed, and his remarks 
became the subject of street conversation, in which I re- 
marked that, as highly as I was disposed to think of the 
general, particularly for his military success, | could not 
approve such a course—that if corruption existed, and 
that known tohim,he surely should not have been the 
first to greet Mr. Adams upon his elevation; and that, if 
you had participated, it was his duty to have exposed it 
when your nomination was before the senate. 

It may b. we!l to remark, that the general may have 
thought that he was wholly surrounded by his political 
friends, as he had been well received there by the citi-« 
zens. Respecttully, yours, J. U. WARING 

H. Clay. 

P.S. bya sense of duty to an injured and much perse- 
secuted man, [have been induced to address this letter to 
you, and you are at liberty to use itas you may think pro- 
per: I would have communicated these facts to you at an 
earlier period, but believing them unneeessary after the 
general’s letter giving up Mr. Buchanan. 








PART 2, 
December 17, 1827. 

Srr: In the winter of 1824-5, I had frequent and free 
conversations with many of my friends on the subject of 
the then approaching election of president, by the house 
of representatives. 

In these, | expressed my own preference for Mr. 
Adams, and my confident belief, not only that he would be 
elected, but that a majority of the Kentucky delegation 
would vote for him. 1 felt and expresse{ no doubt that 
Mr. Clay would prefer him to general Jackson. I be- 





the course of the afternoon of the day of his arrival, many 








lieve that he could not supportthe general consistently 
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with his feelings or principles; and in frank conversation 
with him in September of 1824, I understood distinctly, 
that nothing could ever induce him to aid in or approve 
the general’s election. In these views, you coneurred— 
and referred toa conversation which you said you had had 
with Mr. Clay, in which he communicated to you his de- 
termination, in any event, to oppose the election of gen. 
Jackson. 

Indeed, before the election by the house of represcnta- 
tives, | had heard no one express the opinion that Mr. 
Clay would or could co-operate with general Jackson’s 
friends. 

Before the election of Mr. Adams, I had ascertained 
satisfactorily to myself, that those of the Kentucky dele- 
gation, who voted for him, would do so. And 1 have 
been informed (and yet have no doubt that the informa- 


ment. 
tion was true) that one of those from our state, who voted 


. . . ie. 

let just published in New York, and to which on , 
verted. As contrasted with the pretensions of ge ~ 
Jackson, you referred to the ability and long expe 
of Mr. Adams in the civil affairs of the nation, anc 
tioned the incident of a friendly argument with 
his office, on your leaving Washington in 1821-22. 
which you differed in opinion, as the most suitab) 
to recognise the independence of the new 
south of the United States. 1 took occasion, 
of the high opinion of Mr. Adams? patriotism and 

roduced on my mind by the opportunity afforded of 
Judging of them when engaged in the service of the Up, 
ted States abroad; which tended in a great degree, to re. 
move the prejudices imbibed from the misrepresent 
of his political conduct at an early period ofthe ¢ 
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for the general, had, when about leaving home for 
Washington, in the fall of 1824, assured his constituents 
that he would not vote for general Jackson. 
Respectfully, GEORGE ROBERTSON. 
Col. Davidson. 


Shelby, Kentucky, 18th Feb. 1828. 
Dear Sir: Adverting to that part of your late address, 


in which you remark, “you have no doubt that in your 
promiscuous and unreserved intercourse among your ac- 


quaimtances in this state, others, not recollected by you, 
could bear testimony to the undeviating and settled deter- 
mination of your mind,” I deem itan act of duty and of 
justice to inform you that a conversation, of the tenden- 
ey alluded to, occurred between you, my late father and 
myself, at his house in Frankfort, a few days before you 
started from that place on your journey to Washington, 
early in November, 1824. I was not aware that you 
bad it in contemplation to make a publication on this 
subject, or I would long since have communicated the cir- 
cumstance to you. 

We commenced the conversation by an inquiry of you 
as to the prospects of the presidential election, and par- 
ticularly as to the import of the latest information on an 
event which we regarded with great solicitude, that of 
your being returned by the electoral college to the house 
of representatives—you were of opinion that this result 
would depend chiefly on the vote of Louisiana, and the 


relative exteut of the vote for yourself and Mr. Crawford | 


in the stateof New York. Predieated on the idea ot 
your exclusion from the house, my father inquired as 
io the actual and most received opinion of the state of 
Mr. Crawford’s health, and intimated a preference of 
that distinguished individual on the contingeney suppos- 
ed, should his health be considered sufficiently firm to en- 
able him to discharge the arduous and complicated du- 
ties of president. You spoke of the last intelligence as 
to his health being very unfavorable, and concurred in the 
kind opinion of hia + xpressc by my father. A compari- 
son was then entered mto as to the respective qualifica- 
tions of Sir. Adams and general Jackson. My father 
mentioned having some prejudices against Mr. Adams, 
which, however, he admitted, were not ofa character to 
impeach his patriotism or his fitness for the offiee, both 
of which were acknowledged. He expressed a desire to 
have a western president, but did not think that, in this 
aspect of the case, we should effect this objeet by the 
election of gcn. Jaekson, as neither he nor his immediate 
friends, could be relied on as favorable to what was call- 
ed the western policy. He regarded gen. Jackson, 
moreover, as disqualified by his temper, his education, 
and his habits, to discharge, satisfactorily, the duties of 
the effice of president. In these views you appeared Lo con- 
cur, and requested us to exert any influence we might 
lave with the legislature, in preventing the introduction 
or adoption of a resolution to instruct the Kentucky dele- 

gation to vote for gen. Jackson. You deprecated the idea 
u$ being in the highest degree embarrassing, and hoped 

it would not be adopted. ‘The whole conversation im- 
pressed on my mind the firm conviction with which you 

seem to be animated, that you could not, nor ought to 

vote for gen. Jackson under any circumstances whatever. 
I recollect, distinctly, that you foreboded the direst conse- 
quences to the country in the event of his election; that 
it would be an administration of fury and violence, as had 


_{n appropriate connexion with the preceding nary, 
tive, Ican state the substance of a conversation of like 
tendency had between yoursclf and your venerated frien? 
the late gov. Shelby, at his residence, as early as the 
month of July,1824. He commenced the conversation 
by asking what you thought of the prospects of genera! 
Jackson in the approaching election. You replied by stat. 
ing that you did not believe he would be elected, and 
spoke freely and fully of his conduct and qualifications, 
very much in the manner you had treated of them in youp 
public speechcs—-that you did not expect from him o, 
his counsellors, any friendly feeling towards Kentucky 9, 
the great western interests, which she had so prominent. 
ly supported; and that you had strong apprehensions that 
his administration would be a reign of fury and of tup. 
bulence. Governor Shelby then remarked that he eon. 
curred entirely in these views, and proceeded to commu. 
nicate to you what he had never mentioned ont of the cir. 
cle of his immediate family, the great change effected in 
jhis mind towards general Jackson by his conduct at the 

Chickasaw treaty in 1818; that the high estimation in 
which he had theretofore regarded the temper, the disere. 
tion, judgment and disinterested patriotism of gen. Jack. 
son, had been greatly lessened by his conduct on that oc. 
casion. Ife said, his rash, hot-headed temper, if it had 
not been restrained, would have cost the nation double the 
sum for which the land was ultimately purchased; and 
he had so permitted the integrity of his principles to be 
|the dupe of an intrigue as to propose, on behalf of his 


| personal friends, then present, to secure for them a re- 
servation of the Big Spring, and a valuable tract of land 
around it. ‘T’o this proposition, he, governor Shelhy, op- 
posed an indignant refuszl; but at length consented to its 
partial adoption, with the understanding that the govern- 
ment should have the preemption right at the price stipu- 
lated. He, aceordingly, caused the necessary inforine- 
tion to be transmitted to the president, who promptly ac- 
cepted the reservation on behalf of the government. In 
conclusion, gov. Shelby remarked, in a tone and style 
peculiar to himself, that he believed there were five hun- 
dred men inthe union with stronger claims and qualiti- 
cations tothe presidency than those of general Jackson. 
From repeated conversations, which I had the satisfaction 
of subsequently holding with my revered father and my 
venerated father-in-law, I am persuaded that, had you vo- 
ted for general Jackson, it would have greatly impaired 
the ocnihdeues in you, which had been implicit and exalted, 
and in the friendship which had been unclouded, during a 
period of thirty years of intimate intercourse. You will 
concur with me in the belief, that no two individuals 
in the western states, out of Tennessee, were so thorough 
ly apprized of the real character and qualifications of gen. 
Jackson, as were these two departed patriots. 
I have the honor to be, with great regard, 
Your obedient servant, 
Cc, &, TODD. 

Hon, Hl. Clay. Washington 

February 7th, 1828. 
Mr. Johnston presents, with great pleasure, to Mr. 
Clay, two letters from Mr. Vertner and Mr. Woolley, 
which he is at liberty to use in any way he may think 
proper. — 
Fort Gibson, January 10th, 1828. 
Dean sin: [received some time ago your letter, cone 
taining a request that [ would furnish a statement of ob- 














been forcibly stated by the author ofan interesting pamph- 





servations which I heard Mr. Clay make relative to the 
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affords me great pleasure that the information is in my 


‘I received immediately previous to my departure from 
) Kentucky. ‘ 
"rate and full compliance with the request made in your 


" at this place. 


' false and disgraceful aspersions which his enemies have 


» yersation to which you refer; and shall state it to you with 
' afull confidence in the correctness of my recollection, 


> 


day of December, 1824, 1 stated to many of my friends, 
that the state of Kentucky would, in the house of repre- 

sentatives, vote for Mr. Adams, and gave them as my 
/ reason, the conversation Lam going to relate. 
§ stated io them the conversation between Mr. Clay and 


and that superiority would secure his election—in fact, 
J recollect distinctly that he spoke in terms of high com- 
mendation of the ability, great experience, and political 


he could not hesitate in 
Adams. 
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ificati f Mr. Adams and gen. Jackson, for the 
peng poor of the United States, previous to the 
; st presidential election. ‘That statement 1 now pro- 
nad to fucnish with great pleasure: 
When on a visit to Kentucky, early in the month of 
ugust, 1824, I dined at a friend’s house, in company 
vith Mr. Clay and several other gentlemen. After din- 
ner, the conversation turned on the then approaching 
presidential election, which couversation elicited from 
r. Clay the following remarks in substance. That if 
ne house of representatives had to decide the election 
wetween those two gentlemen, there was very little doubt 
on his mind as to the result, and that it would undoubt- 
lly be in favor of Mr. Adams. He said that the house 
of representatives was composed of men possessing great 
litical knowledge and experience—that they were ac- 
wuainted with the superior pretensions of Mr. Adams, 





accomplishments of Mr. Adams; and that, for himself, 
iving his preference to Mr. 
He pronounced his objections to gen. Jackson 
ith great decision and foree, as entircly unfit for the 
situation; and such was the impression made on my mind 
by these remarks, that had Mr. Clay afterwards voted 
‘or gen. Jackson, I should have been compelled to assign 


[ have now given, in substance, what I heard Mr. 
Clay say, according to your request, andI assure you it 
power to communicate. fam yours, with great respect, 

D. VERTNER. 
Hon. J. S. Johnston, Washington City, D. C. 


Fort Gibson, January 9th, 1828. 
Daan sir: Your letter, bearing date 14th last October, 


From considerations, important to an accu- 


letter, I was induced to delay my answer until L arrived 
I regret extremely the delay, as 1 would 
cheerfully, and at all times, afford any assistance in my 
power to exculpate the character of Mr. Clay from the 


endeavored to fixupon it. I recollect distinetly the con- 


although some years have elapsed since its occurrence, 
for immediately on my arrival at this place on the 27th 








They were to me sound and satisfactory. He speke of the 

many opportunities of Mr. Adams, and the many ao 

tant distinguished civil and political situations he had filled, 

and with great ability and benefit to our country; he pro- 

nounced him an able and accomplished statesman. He 

spoke of general Jackson as of military reputation only; that 

he had given no evidence whatever of ability or learning, 

except in that character; in fact, from the political situa- 

tions he had occupied, we had ‘evidence tothe contrary. 

He said the house of representatives was composed of 
men of ability, political knowledge, and extended reputa- 

tion, and that they would not, he felt certain, elevate a 
man to the highest civil situation in our country, for his 
military character alone. Ihave now given you the sub- 
stance of Mr. Clay’s observations at that time, and so in- 
dependently and forcibly were they expressed, that no 
doubt was left on my mind as to the course he would 
take. In fact, I know positively, that his sentiments and 
intentions were so well known on that subject, that many 
of his friends, and next to him the friends of general Jack- 
son, expressed their fears of the effect of the course he 
was going to pursue would have. ‘This is the amountof 
the information I have, which I with great pleasure 
communicate, for I do believe Mr. Clay the most injured 
and persecuted statesman we have ever had, and one who 
has shed lustre and honor on the American character. 

J am yours, with greatrespect, A. W. WOOLEY, 

Hon. J. S. Jounstox, Washington City, D. ©. 

Rockville, Nov. 4, 1827. 

Late in the autumn of 1824, I met with col, Benton 
and gen. Beecher, members of congress, at Dawson’s tae 
vern, in Rockville, Md. on their way to Washington. I 
had not the pleasure of a personal acquaintance with 
either of those gentlemen, but heard who they were 
from others; and afterwards seeing them in Washington, 
ascertained that [ was correctly informed. 

It was belicved by most of the persons present, that the 
election of a president would devolve upon the house of 
representatives, and that Mr. Clay was not one of the 
number from which the house would be authorized to 
make its selection, At that moment the presidential 
election was a most interesting subject of conversation, 
in which all present participated; there was much speeu- 
lation upon the course which wouid probably be adopted 
by Mr. Clay and his friends. It was suggested by some 
gentleman, that Mr. Clay would vote for gen, Jackson. 
[ thought differently mysclf, and entered into some ot 
the considerations which | believed would forbid suely a 
vote. 1 was very glad to find that col. Benton agreed 
with me; he declared 7¢ was impossible that Mi. Clay 





T furthe: 


» Dr. Drake, before the disclosure of it subsequently by 


' Dr. Drake. 


' tained by me from Dr. Drake, before I left Kentucky. 


Those friends I have lately consulted, and their recollec- 


Aas 


tions correspond precisely with what I will now relate: 


last subject, I think, introdaced Mr. Adams and gen 
Jackson into the conversation. 


able suecess, 


son, and many apprehensions expressed. 


€ decided by the house of representatives, he could no 


» ‘or a moment believe they would elect the general in 
| Picterence to Mr. Adams. 


Hie then gave his reasons 





My information of this conversation was ob- 


In the fall of the year 1824, some time previous to the 
' departure of Mr. Clay from Lexington, 

sure to dine with Mr. Clay, athis own house, with anum- 
’ berof gentlemen, who, I believe, were generally the po- 
| litical friends of Mr. Clay. The conversation was va- 
rious, but generally of a political character, embracing 
the subjects of internal improvement, and the tariff. ‘The 


had the plea- 


At length some observa- 
tion were made by one of the company on the unaccount- 
a far as infurmation had been received), 

of general Jackson, how far even beyond the expectations 
ofthose who first started him as a candidate, and that it 

| Was strongly probable Adams and Jackson would go be- 
fore the house of representatives with the greatest vote 
trom the electoral college. Various observations were 
‘ucn made in opposition to the pretensions of gen. Jack- 
Mr. Clay then 
_ Temarked that he felt no apprehension whatever trom the 
- election of gen. Jackson for, as beyond a doubt, it would 


could vote for gen. Jackson, and expressed much sur- 
prise at the suggestion. 

Thad been under the impression that col. Benton was 
the friend of Mr. Clay, and the conversation of the eve- 
ning tended to fasten that impression on-my mind, 


6.5. FORREST. 


ra 


Washington City, Dec. 7, 1827. 

Sir: Your letter of the 19th ult. covering the Lexing- 
ton Virginia Intelligencer of that date, has been duly re- 
ceived, and in answer to the inquiries you put to me, I 
have to state that the article to which you invite my at- 
tention, is substantially, not verbally, correct, so far as it 
represents me as saying that | was informed by Mr. Clay, 
in the forepart of December, 1824, that he intended to 
vote for Mr. Adams. ‘There is no mistake in the date, 
.| as a visit which I made to your part of Virginia about 
that time enables me to fix it with certainty. I left 
Washington, on that visit, about the 15th of December, 
and had reecived the information of Mr. Clay before } 
set out, and told it, while absent, in the family of my 
father-in-law, col. M‘Dowell, of your county. But the 
inferenee so much insisted upon, that I must have tol: 
the same thing to Mr. Eaton, and other of his political 
friends, is wholly erroneous; for, having no authority 
from Mr, Clay to promulgate his intentions, L only spoke 
of them im the bosom of a private family at two hundred 
miles distance from Washington. Since that period, and 
especially during the present summer, I have on several 
occasions, and sometimes in the presence of political op- 
ponents, when the course of conversation led me to ir, 
.' mentioned what I knew of Mr, Clavy’s early intention te 
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vote for Mr. Adams; and in this way, I came to speak of 
it again, some two or three weeks since, in the house of 
my father-in-law, where I had first spoke of it near three 
years ago, and whence, with some additions and varia 
tions, without the privity of any one present at the con- 
versation, it has crept into the paper which you have 
sent me. No one ever asked my leave to publish what 
I said; if any one had, the authors of the publication in 
the Lexington paper might have been spared an office 
which must have been mexpressibly paintul to their ho- 
norable feelings, as I should not have refused to the ad-! 
ministration any testimony in my power to give, notwith- 
standing the character of the war which the great body 
of their forces are carrying on against me, 
Yours respectfully, 
THOMAS H. BENTON. 





Epping, N. H. March 18, 1828. 

The charge of corruption and intrigue in the presiden- 
tial election, first brought against Mr Clay by a member 
of the house of representatives, and there abandoned by | 
its author, having been since given to the public under the 
sanction of gen. Jackson’s name, has justly excited the | 
attention of the people in every part of the country. | 
The nature of the charge itselt, not fess than the high | 
standing of the parties, (both the accuser and accused), 
has given to this controversy an importance which jus- 
tifies every new attempt to throw light upon the subject. 
The late address of Mr. Clay to the publie has brought | 
to my recollection certain circumstances which appear | 
to me to have some bearing on this subject, and which, | 
therefore, I shall proceed to tate. 

At the time of the late presidential election, 1 had the | 
honor of a seat in the house of representatives; and my | 
anxiety to give effect tothe known wishes of iny constitu- | 
ents for the election of Mr. Adams. did nut suffer me to ne- | 
glect any opportuuity of informing myscll, minutely, of the | 
progress of events, and of them causes. With the friends | 
of the severe! cancidates, pariico?) 1. those of Mr. Adams, | 
Mr. Crawford and Mr. Clay, mus antercourse was coustant, | 
intimate and extensive. With many of them, I convers- | 
ed treely and frequeutly on the subject; and became early 
acquainted with their different views and feelings in re- 
lation to it, as well as the motives by which they appear- | 
ed tobe influcuced; and | can safely declare, that the re- | 
sult ofall my inquiries. in respect to Mr. Cl.y, in parti- | 
cular, was a conviction, (founded on innumerable facts and 
indications of opinion, occurring under my own observae | 
tions), that, in this difficult and delicate juncture, bis con- | 
duct was distinguished by purity 0; motive, by a deep | 
sense of public duty, and great prudence and discernment | 
in the course proper to be pursued. It was seen trom | 
the commencement of the session, that his opinion would | 
have great influence in the election, and the friends of | 
Mr. Adams never suffered themselves to belicve that | 
Mr. Clay, himselfan experienced statesman, bred from | 
his youth to the civil service of the country, would throw | 
the decisive weight of his powerful influence into the 
seale of a ‘‘military chieflaim,’’ before whom all merits 
und all serviees, merely civil, seemed to disappear. In 
in his high office of speaker of the house, he seemed | 
anxious to preserve his usual impartiality between the | 
conflicting parties, and though amoug his intimate triends | 
his opinions were known, he ueither obtruded them upon 
the members generally, nor, as tur as] could observe, did 
he take any undue pais to conceal them. 

W ith respect to his triends(by whom I mean the mem- 
bers of congress from those states which had voted tor 
him for president), it appeared to me that, generally 
speaking, their attachment was not to Mr. Clay as an in- 
dividual merely, butas a public man—as a statesman, 
whose general views o! policy were in accordance with 
their own; and that finding they dould not make /im pre- 
sident, they looked round among the candidates for 
the man whose views of policy nearest resembled those 
of Mr. Clay—particularly on the two great questions of 
internal improvement and domestic manufactures. ‘This 
was especially the case with Ohio members, and T was 
expressly told by one of them. (gen. M’ Arthur), that, 
chiefly upon these grounds, they had come to the deter- 
mination of voting for Mr. Adams before they had ascer- 
tained what would be Mr. Clay’s course on this occa- 
sion. 
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_ed States, and even preferred to all others; at a time, top 


_phical, or prophetic eyes, on the causes of the perm 


Led to Mr. Clay my 


ee 
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It is not, however, so much the object of this cop, 
nication, to express my own opinion, either of Mr. Cle 
motives, or of the conduct of his friends, as to exhil 
evidence in relation to certain facts stated by him, iy Mi 
late address to the public. Ina part of that addres, | 
ishis object to show that he had, early and repestay 
ly, expressed his opinion that gen. Jackson wa, " 
qualified for the presidency; and, consequently, {h : 
could, in no event, be expected to vote for him, To 4, 
great mass of evidence which he has there adduced, ; | 
in my power toadd the following. ft was my prac; 
while a member of congress, to note down at the clog 
of each session, in a journal which I kept for that p . 
pose, what ever occurred to me of an interesting , 
ture, during the session that had just closed. The fp, 
session ofthe eighteenth congress closed on the 27¢}, , 
May, 1424. The following extract from this jour; 
is under date of ‘June, 1824;” and was written by 1, 
immediately on my return from Washington. 

‘*] spoke but twice, this session, to Mr. Clay, on tj; 
subject. The first was on the caucus, against which , 
declared himselt; but professed to be governed, in {hj 
whole matter, entirely by his friends’ advice. ‘The oth 
conversat.on related to general Jackson. It was soon, 
ter Pennsylvania declared for the general, and when } 
seemed, for the moment, to carry all before him. } 
spoke with equal truth and fecling on this subject. }j 
suid it was truly discouruging to see the people so intoy) 
eatedand deluded, by a little military glory—that luay . 
totally unknown to the civil history of the country—y), 
knew nothing of the constitution, or laws of the land 
and who, in short, had no other recommendation th 
that which grew out of his fortunate campaign at Ne 
Orleans, should be thought of for president of the Upj: 




























































when some of the ablest men the countrv had cyer pr 
duced, am did not mean, he said, to include himself j 
the number), meu who had grown gray in the civil df 
partments of the government, in congress, im diplomayfh 
missions, and m the cabinet, were before the public, i 
candidates fur that office—was, he said, such a symptouyy 
of the diseased state of public sentiment, as must 
equally alarming and discouraging, whether viewed |) 
those who saw the highest objects of laudable ambitio, 
snatched from thei by a military chief, or by those calm. 
er observers of passing events, who look with philow 

























































nence or decay of our free institutions. ” 

The above extract contains but an imperfect sketc 
ot Mr, Clay’s remarks to me at that time. He declared 
with great energy, his opinion, that, what ever might 
general Jackson’s other merits, he had no pretens ous 
the character of a statesman; and he painted, in live) 
colors, the dangers to which the country was expose 
from the sudden overflow of military enthusiasm, by 
which he was borucalong. It was, he said, an evél ome, 
and one which foreboded nothing favorable to the futur 
destinies of the republic. I not only considered thes 
opinions of Mr. Clay as worthy to be recorded, lu 
spoke of them, at the time, as indicating very elearly bis 
intention to support either Mr. Adams or Mr. Crawfor,§ 
against general Jackson, should he ever be called upon 
decide between them. 

Recollecting this conversation, and knowing that M 
Adams was the second choice of many of Mr. Clay’ 
friends, 1 expressed at the commencement of the nei 
session, a very decided opinion that he would receive tk 
vote oi Mr. Clay. The state of Mr. Crawford’s healil 
disqualified him in the view of all but his particulw 
friends tor the office of president; and knowing, as I did 
Vir. Clay’s early and deliberate opinion of general Jack 
sou’s want of requisite qualifications, { could not douvi, 
aS a necessary consequence of this state of things, bi 
would yote for Mr. Adams. The first week of tl 
session did not pass without confirming me, very stroug: 
ly, inthis belicf. It wason the occasion of the recep 
tion of general Lafayette, by the house of represent 
tives. In the address made to himas speaker of the 
house, Mr. Clay dwelt with complacency on the civs 
virtues of Lafayette; and spoke of his ‘‘aniforra devotion 
to regulated liberty,” as commanding our **highest ad- 
miration.” Inimediately ou the adjournment, I expres* FF 
satisfaction at the preference which ‘ 
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he had given to the civic merits of Lafayette, over his 
mere military exploits, and my hope that we should not 
soon forget this just distinction. He replied to me, that 
it was chiefly as the friend of civil liberty that Lafayette 
was admired in this country, and that it became the 
house of representatives, in particular, asthe guardians 
of our civil rights, to receive him in this, his highest 
character. He added, with peculiar emphasis. “You 
will not find me, Mr. Plumer, disposed, by any uct of 
mine, unnecessarily to increase the militury fever which 
has already produced such strange effects among us.” 
From the manner in which this was spoken, I could un- 
derstand it no other way than as a direct answer to my 
allusion to the approaching presidential election; and I 
drew from it the obvious conclusion, that Mr. Clay in- 
tended to vote for Mr. Adams. This was on the 10th 
December, 1824—the day of Lafayette’s reception, as 
may be seen by a reference to the journals of the house. 
The supposed corrupt overture of Mr. Clay to general 
Jackson is alleged to have been made on the 30th of the 
same month. 

In his address to the public, p. 18, Mr. Clay says: 

‘If I had received the vote of Louisiana, aud been one 
of the three candidates returned, I bad reoolved, at a 
time when there was every probability of my receiving 
it, that I would not allow my name, in consequence of 
the small number of votes by which it would be carried 
into the house, if 1 were returned, to constitute an ob- 
stacle to an election.” 

This statement is confirmed by the letter of Mr. 
Johnston, of Louisiana, to whom he had made known his 





determination, betore the meeting of congress. It may be 
further confirmed by the following extract from my jour- | 
nal, under date of ‘*March, 25,” written immediately on | 
my return from the session of 1824-5. 
‘General M‘Arthur, of Ohio, told me, that, meeting 
Mr. Clay one day, when it was thought that he would 
receive the vote of Louisiana, he told him that if he came 
into the house, it would be by so small a vote that he 
was afraid his friends could do him but very little service 
there: that Mr. Clay answered, he hoped he should not 
be returned as one of the candidates, since it was evi- 
dent that his election, if it could take place, would be 
contrary tothe expressed opinion of a vast majority of 


the people; and that, if returned to the house under such | ciples. 











of our journey I had repeated and uent conversa- 
tion with Mr. Clay, on the subject of the presidential 
election, and of the probable chances of sueeess which 
would attend each of the candidates who might be re- 
turned, to be elected by the house of representatives. 
Mr. Clay gave it as his opinion, that he would not be one 
of those who would be returned. And, from the re- 
ported ill health of Mr. Crawford, it was not very’ pros 
bable that if even he were elected, he could discharge 
the arduous duties of president. For these reasons, he 
said there was litthe doubt but that the choice would be 
ultimately restricted to either Mr Adams or general 
Jackson; in which event, he repeuted/y stuted, that it was 
his settled intention to vote for Mr. Adams; alleging as 
a reason for this determination, that he could not consent 
to aid in elevating a man to the presidency, who stood 
recommended before the people by no other qualifica- 
tions than those which were purely military. The other 
gentlemen, in frequent conversations with me on this 
subject, expressed the same opinions. On our arrival at 
Staunton we separated, they, to go ona visit to Mr. Jef- 
ferson, and I to my friends in the neighborhood of Staun- 
ton. 

If you shall believe that this statement will contribute 
to vindicate the character of Mr. Clay from the foul cae 
lumnies which have been cast upon it, in conseqnenec uf 
his vote for Mr. Adams, you have my permission to 
make it public. 

Yours, with much respect, 
ALEXANDER ROBERTSON. 
RK. Kereneyat, esq. Chilicothe. 
THE PUBLIC, 
Lawrenceburg, Feb. 17, 1828, 

Lhave witnessed, with no little anxiety and astonish- 
ment, the progress of the investigation now before the 
public, in reference to the circumstances growing out of 
the election of the president of the United States, by 
the house of representatives of the eighteenth congress. 

The contest between the friends of Mr Adams and 
general Jackson, has, indeed, assumed a most extraordi- 
nary character. Parties have been formed and arrayed 
against each other, and are made the organs of the most 
bitter and vindictive denunciations against men and prin- 
Serious charges have been made and exhibiited 


TO 


circumstances, he should think it his duty to decline the | to the public, in every possible form, to forestal public 
support of his friends, aud use his own influence in sup-/} sentiment, on subjects that demand solemn and sober 


port of one of the other candidates. ” 


{ 


inquiry. The leading partisans of both the prominent 


‘The preceding extracts appear to me entitled to more | candidates for the next presidential term, actuated alike 
weight than eny statement 1 could now make from mere | by the fury of party spirit, instead of prosecuting the in« 
recollection; as they were written at the time, tor my | quiry presented to the American people for their consi- 


use only, and with no expectation that they would ever 
be seen by any other person. If the facts they contain 





deration, through those means most likely to result in 
just conclusions, have, toa great extent, lost sight of 


should add any thing to the just defence of an injured | principle, and rest their hopes of victory and success, 


fellow-citizen, my object, in ticir publication, will have | upon the issue of a war of extertmmation. 
To stand by, in silence, and sve | spirit and blind zeal, which knows no bounds, and is goe 


been accomplished. 


That party 


aucther unjustly assailed, when itis in my power to aid in | verned alone by overbearing and vindictive feelings, has 
his defence, by the exhibition of tacts known only to me, | superseded ull rational and sober investigation, and the re- 
would, in my opinion, be little less criminal than to be | putations of the vest men in the nation are offered up a 
| common sacrifice upon the alter of prejudice. 


myself the author of the wrong. 
: WILLIAM PLUMER, Jun. 
Union Township, Ross co. Jan. 12, 1828. 

Dear sir: Your note of the 8th imst. has been duly re- 
ceived, which I take great pleasure im answering, by fur- 
nishing you with the following statement: 

l left Chilicothe on the 15th of November, 1824, for 
the neighborhood of Staunton, in Virginia, and on the 
night of 18th, Llodged at the house of Samuel Shrews- 
bury, onthe Great Keneawa, ia company with Henry 
Clay, general Metcalfe, and major David White, three 
ofthe representatives m congress trom Kentucky, then 
on their way to Washington. Upon ascertaining that I 
was a resident of Ohio, and from the neighborhood of 
Chilicothe, they inguired whether 1 could inform them 
how the electoral vote of Ohio had gone; and having a 
number of the Scioto Gazette in my pocket, which con- 
tained the official statement of the vote, [ hianecd it to 
Mr. Clay. This circumstance led us into conversation, 
and also to an acquaintance. 

The next morning, the above named gentlemen and 
myself set out in company for Staunton, to which place 
ve travelled during ajournevy of six days. In the course 


The press is no longer the sentinel and guardian of civil 


liberty, butit ts prostituted to the base purposes of giving 


currency to tie most unfounded and infamous slandevs 
against public and private character. Even honorable 
senators, invested with special delegated powers, forget- 
ting their own dignity and the duties they owe to their 
country and constituents acting under the impulse of 
this political fever, and goaded on by the same mad and 
furious zeal, under the flimsy pretext of settling import- 
ant principles, and regardless of the subjects of legiti- 
mate legislation, have formed themselves into a body, 
infinit ly more terrible than a Spanish inquisition, in or- 
der to whitewas! their political friends, and blackball 
their political enemies! The sanetity of private charace 
ter has been violated, and, contrary to constitutional and 
legal forms, the reputation of private individuals, in their 
absence, has been dragged before the tribunal of this 
self-created court of judicature, and without the means 
of defenee are subjected to insinuations and sneers from 
the lowest and must contemptible of your titled political 
knaves 








How far the people will sanction or reward the au- 
thers of this usurpation upon private right, is not for me 
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to détermine. Perhaps they have already had their re- 
ward for this pititul and cowardly service, by protracting 
their session at the expense of the treasury. Equally 
deJinquent, the parties cannot expect to escape public in- 
dignation, by the crimination and recrimination of each 
other. | 

I regret that necessity compels me at this time to vin- 
dicate myself.—Standing in the attitude I do, in refe- 
rence to the late election, nothing should have tempted 
me to appear before the,public, but the indispensable 
duty which Lowe to my Own reputation: and if an apolo- 
gy is due from me for making this publication, I rely for 
my justification upon the extraordinary and unnecessary 
use that has been made of my name. On all fit occa- 
sions, | have explained to my late constituents the views 
and motives which led me to vote for Mr. Adams. To 
them I have been explicit and uniform, and yet I am of- 
ten made to speak facts and sentiments which I never de- 
livered or entertained. This may be the effect of acci- 
dent or misapprehension; growing out of detached parts 
of the same conversation; but one thing is certain, that I 
never have authorised my name to be used to eriminate 
any man or party. IL have not before this written any 
thing on the subject; and, from that circumstance, many 
persons believe that Lam possessed of some important 
secret, which, if disclosed, would shed abundant light 
upon the matter of controversy, and hence Ihave alter- 
nately been the subject of censure, and of misrepresenta- 
tion, by both parties. I have no secrets to communicate. 
When I gave my vote for Mr. Adams, [ did it under the 
firm persuasion, from the information I had received 
through many intelligent gentlemen of high political 
standing within my district, that I was acting in strict 
conformity to the will of my constituents. That will, I 
shall always be proud to obey; and although the choice 
may be disapprobated, yet | feel assured that my motives 
will not be impugned by those disposed to do me jus- 
uce, 

Legislative instruction had been received, it is true, 
but that instruction had lost its influenee before it had 
reached its destination. It was considered, and so repre- 
sented, as a kind of political juggle, for effect upon local 
politics. So far as 1 have been implicated, in connexion 
with my late colleagues, in the alleged management, bar- 
gain, sale, &c. in the election of the president, and in 
the formation of his cabinet, I plead conscious innocence; 
and Tara willing to bow with humble submission to the 
award of an intelligent and just people. ‘That my col- 
leagues, or either of them, were guilty of the charge, 
cannot be established by me. 
of conduct, or impropriety of motive, on the part of 
either of them, which would authorize me to attach to 
either of them the Icast criminality. | 

I shall, in the exercise of my constitutional right of 
suffrage, vote for the Jackson ticket, and I will support 
it with zeal. Any opposition I may offer to the re-clees 
tion of Mr. Adams, grows out of the circumstances fo- 
reign from, and entirely unconnected with his late clee- 
tion by the house of representatives. : 

DAVID WITTE. 
Washington, 4th February, 1825. 

My dear sir: I received your obliging letter of the ist 
instant. Although my letter, to which it isan answer, was 
not intended for publication, | would rather that it should 
be published, and speak for itself, than that, its contents 
should appear through the medium of Mr. Ritchie’s re- 
presentations of them. With regard to its publication, 
you will be pleased to do as you may think poet All 
that I feel anxious about, is, that the public should not 
receive an impression that it was my intention that it 
should be published. da 

My condition at this moment is most peculiar. The 
batteries of some of the friends of every man who would 
now be president, or who, four or cight years hence, 
would be president, are directed against me with only 
the exception of those of Mr. Adams. Some of the 
friends of general Jackson, Mr. Crawford, Mr. Calhoun 
and Mr. Clinton, with very different ultimate ends, agree 
for the present, to unite in assailing me. ‘The object now 
is on the part of Mr. Crawford and general Jackson, to 


drive me from the course which my deliberate jndg- | 
ment points out, and, for the future, on the part of Mr! 


Tknow of no impropricty | 
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Clintonand Mr. Calhoun, to remove me, as an obstacle 
to their elevation. They all have yet to learn my cha. 
racter if they suppose it possible to make me swerve 
from my duty, by any species of intimidation or denuncia,. 
tion. But I did not suppose that my old friend Ritchie 
would join in the general cry. He ought to recollect that 
he is struggling for a man, I for the country—he to elevate 
an unfortunate gentleman, worn down by disease, I to 
ayy to our youthful institutions from the bane which 
1as destroyed all the republics of the old world. J 
might have. expected from the patriotism of Thomas 
Ritchie, that he would have surrendered his persona] 
predilections, and joined with me, in the effort to save us 
from a precedent fraught with the most pernicious con- 
sequences. I am so far disappointed—I say with morti- 
fication and regret. But all attempts to make me unite 
with him—to induce me to give up the defence of our in- 
stitutions, that we may elect a sick gentleman, who has 
also been rejected by the great body of the nation, are 
vain, and utterly fruitless. Mr. Ritchie ought to awake, 
should be himself again, and love Rome more than 
Cesar. 

I observe what you kindly tell me about the future 
sabinet NMiy dear sir, I want no office. When have I 
shown an avidity for ollice? in rejecting the iission te 
Russia, and the department of war under one administra- 
tion? In rejecting the same department, the mission to 
England, or any other foreign mission, under the suc- 
ceeding administration? If Mr. Adams is elected, |] 
know not who will be his cabinet. I know not whethe: 
I shall be offered a place in it or not. If there should 
be any offer, I shall decide upon it when it may be made, 
according to my sense of duty. But do you not per- 
ceive that this denunciation of me by anticipation is 
part of the common system between the discordant con- 
federates which [have above described? Most certainly 
it an office should be offered to me, under the new ad- 
ministration, and I should he induced to think that I 
ought to accept it, I shall not be deterred from accepting 
it, either by the denunciation of open or seeret enemies, 
or the hypoerisy of pretended friends. With great res- 
pect, Lam faithfully, your fricnd, tl. CLAY 

JupcE Lrooxr, 

Geilo, April 14th, 1828 
To the editors of the Constitutional Whi. 

Gentlemen: ‘The annexed is a copy of a leuter writte:, 
by Mr. Clay toa member of the Virginia legislature, in 
answerto one wiitten by that gentleman to Mr. Clay, at 
the particular solicitation of several members who knew 
the friendship that existed between those two gentlemen. 
I have been endeavoring for the last 18 months toget Mr. 
Clay’s letter, but in consequence of its being mislail, } 
have been unable to do so until now. It goes (together 
with the numerons other letters written by him pending 
the eleetion) toshow the high minded and independeut 
course adopted by him throughout that contest. I have 
the original now in my possession. 

Washingion, 4th February, 1825. 

My dear sir: I have received and read, with all the 
attention due to our ancient and unbroken friendship, 
your letter of the 2d instant. You state that the con- 
viction has been foreed upon the Richmond public, by 
the papers which are daily received from this city, that 
‘“‘T have gone over to the party of Mr. Adams with a 
view to constitute a part of his cabinet.”” Do you be- 
lieve it? Then you ought not torespect me. Do you 
wish me to deny it? Then, you cannot respect me. 
What do you desire? That I should vote for Mr. 
Crawford? I cannot for general Jackson? I will not. 
I shal] pursue the course whieh my conscience dictates, 
regardless of all imputations and all consequences, f 
love the state which gave me birth more than she loves 
me. Personally £ would make any sacrifices to evince 
this attachment. But I have public duties to perform 
which comprehend a consideration of her peculiar in- 
terest and wishes, and those of the restof the confede- 
racy. ‘Those { shall perform. In doing so, I may incur, 
unfortunately, her displeasure. Beit so. F cannot help 
it. ‘The quiet of my conseience is of more importance to 
me than the goed opinion of even Virginia, highly ast 
do and cyer must resnect it. Your faithtul friend, 


H. CLAY. 
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